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The new blend— 
and it can’t be copied 


The new blend of Imported and 
Domestic tobaccos in this new ciga- 
rette, Chesterfield, does a new and 
important thing for smokers — 


Chesterfields “reach home,” they 
let you know you are smoking 
they “Satisfy’’! 


Yet, they’re Mild! 


There is more to a cigarette than 
= merely the good taste. Easy to prove 
E it— try Chesterfields. Today. 
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T a meeting of the Royal Society of Surgeons of Great 
Britain it was stated that thirty-six separate poisons are 
generated in the intestines of a constipated person. Is it any 
wonder that doctors regard constipation as dangerous, and 
wage constant warfare on its effects ? 

Is it any wonder that doctors have adopted the Nujol 
treatment for constipation in view of its obvious advantages 
over the old, violent methods ? 

Nujol helps to remove these poisons mechanically. It 
guides your upset digestion back into regularity without ex- 
haustion, and gives your system a chance to build up resistance 
against a recurrence of constipation. Its use is particularly 
valuable in the cases of men and women whose daily lives do 
not admit of vigorous exercise. It acts gently and surely in 
cases where such properties are essential — especially with 
young mothers and their children. 

Nujol is carefully standardized; its quality more than con- 
forms to the requirements of the United States and British 
Pharmacopoeia. 


At your druggist’s — in pint bottles culy. 
Be sure it bears the Nujot trade-mark in red. 


Nujol jor constipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


i - (New Jersey) 
Bayonne Devt. 15 New Jersey 
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Br The . 


Plays All Records 


Any Make 
Yet Costs No More 


With each Brunswick come two reproducers. 
Use any needle, play any record. You are not limited. 

One reproducer is for the world-famous Pathe 
Records hitherto barred from many homes. Pathe, as 
vou know, is one of the greatest record makers. Some 
of the foremost singers and musicians perform exclu- 
sively for Pathe. Not only American artists, but the 
famed ones of Europe. 

It does not take a trained ear to appreciate the 
superiority of The Brunswick’s tone. 

The all-wood sound chamber is built like a violin. 
‘The tone is soft and natural—never metallic nor harsh. 
Once you hear this instrument you’ll have a new 
appreciation of'phonographic art. 

[It is made by The House of Brunswick, famous for 
75 years for its fine cabinet work. 

Hear The Brunswick today—before you decide on 
any instrument. Have it sent to your home for tone 
demonstration. Note also the price advantage. Then 
judge. You will be glad you chose a Brunswick. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Chicago San Francisco New York Cincinnati 
Branch Houses in Pr val Cities 
of 1ited States , France 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 80 York Street, Toront« 
DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan 
with all the sales details. 
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Edited by JOHN A. SLEICHER 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER, POST OFFICE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Whither Are We Drifting? 


O the thinking people of this country realize the revolutionary trend 
of the times? Are we establishing the radical changes that the 
Socialists have long demanded? Does this account for the extraor- 

dinary spread of the I. W. W. movement until it has become such a menace 
to the country that drastic action against it has been taken at Washington? 

Do we realize that the I. W. W. is at war with the constituted authorities 
of the land ard that 100,000 of its adherents are seeking to control our indus- 
tries and the labor on our farms in four of the Northwestern States—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho? 

Must we pass through the throes of the French Revolution, tear down the 
altars in our churches and place within their most sacred precincts, as was done 
in Paris, the women of the streets? Shall we wipe out the Christian Sabbath 
and substitute a day of riotous pleasure? Shall we, as they did in France, 
while proclaiming Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, drag protesting states- 
men to the scaffold and establish the mob in the halls of legislation? 

Look abroad and see what is happening! Note the terrific struggle to safely 
establish a republic in Russia! Note the startling concessions made to 
socialistic demands by conservative Great Britain! Observe the seeds of 
revolution springing up in’Spain, Italy, Sweden, and throughout all Europe. 

When the Governor of Idaho asked the I. W. W. if it would make a labor 
agreement for six months, the answer was “ We will take anything we can get, 
but we will not make any agreement for tomorrow we may want something else.” 

Demands for a six-hour day are already heard. Next it will be a four-hour 
day and then no hours. for work, but the confiscation of property on the 
socialistic plan. 

We have been passing bills at Washington that do the very things that the 
Socialists have been demanding. We are fixing prices of wheat, food, coal, 
sugar, copper, paper, steel and iron. We are considering taking over the rail- 
roads, the telegraphs and telephones, and the coal mines and factories of the 
country. We talk lightly of “commandeering” everything in sight. 

Do we need to do the things that the Socialists’ platform demands? Have 
we efficiently tried out, under competent business direction, well-digested 
plans for meeting the emergencies of war? In all the history of the nations, 
have the crude, fanciful notions of the Socialists ever stood the test of expe- 
rience? Has government ownership of public utilities and government con- 
trol of markets and of prices worked the wonders their enthusiastic advocates 
promised ? 


The Plain 


NSPIRING! The pathetic story of the young Ameri- 
can hero who gave up his life in France, told in the 
last letters he wrote to his parents at Albany, New 
York, and published in Lestre’s recently, has at- 
tracted widespread attention. We have received many 


fectively be put to use. 
letters regarding it. One of the most interesting 


Director Hoover, have addressed them. The patriotism 
of every man present was an accepted fact. 
energies of the convention were bent toward working 
out a plan by which that patriotism could most ef- 
It was the unanimous opinion 
of the convention that business should not endeavor to 


State and Federal authorities are taking a good part of the estates of those 
who pass away. By the same authority, they can take every dollar that a 
man may leave and deprive his children of the last cent of an expected in- 
heritance. Do we realize this fact? 

We are appalled by the fearful cost of the war in men and money. Lost 
populations can be replaced and lost property can be restored, but what will 
happen if the Constitution and laws for the protection of property and human 
rights are swept away? 

Was Lord Macaulay endowed with the spirit of prophecy when on January 
18th, 1857, in a letter to H. S. Rundall, of Boston, he wrote: 


It is quite plain that your Government will never be able to restrain a distressed and discon- 
tented majority. For with you the majority is the Government, and has the rich, who are always 
a minority, absolutely at its mercy. The day will come when in the State of New York a multi- 
tude of people, none of whom has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than 
half a dinner, will choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort of a Legislature will 
be chosen? On one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights, strict ob- 
servance of public faith. On the other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody should be permitted to drink champagne and to ride in a 
carriage, while thousands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates 
is likely to be preferred by a man who hears his children cry for more bread? I seriously ap- 
prehend that you will, in some such season of adversity as I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning; that you will act like people who should in a year of 
scarcity devour all the seed corn, and thus make the next a year not of scarcity 
but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase 
the distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stop you. Your 
Constitution is all sail and no anchor. When a society has entered on this downward progress, 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand, or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this dif- 
ference, that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, and 
that your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within your own country by your 
own institutions. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century says: “In playing with democracy, poli- 
ticians have played with fire and now shrink helpless before their own 
conflagration.” 

The French Revolution is a century away, but its malignant spirit is in 
the air. 

Are the Huns and Vandals here? 


Truth 


What shall we do with them ? 


JOHN A. SLEICHER. 


workmen in every factory. But the credit of the railroads 
has fallen away so greatly during the past few years that 
it is difficult for them to borrow money, except at ruin- 
ous rates. Yet the railroads are the great arteries of 
business. In view of the aid that the government has 
been extending to -various industries during the stress 
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of these reports that, at a recent annual meeting of a 
large insurance company, attended by its managers 
from all parts of the United States, to plan for the work 
of the coming vear, a banquet was given. One of the after- 
dinner speakers aroused profound attention when he 
announced that he was making possibly his last appear- 
ance, as he had determined to join the army and go to 
France to do his bit in the great war. He said he had 
been brought to this decision by reading, ix LESLIE’s 
some letters from a boy in Albany who had been killed 
at the front. The speaker took a copy of LESLIE’s 
from his pocket and read some of the letters. He added 
that, after reading these wonderful epistles, he could 
not find it in his heart to go on in his business and that 
he had arranged to go to France and serve his country. 
He has kept his word. He is now with our boys who 
are preparing to take their part in the great war for 
freedom. How many others found their inspiration 
for patriotic service and a call to duty in the letters of 
Private Creighton R. Storey? Thus do our good deeds 
live after we have passed away! 


AR-REACHING! American business men have 

closed recently at Atlantic City, N. J., the most 
important and significant meeting industrial America 
has ever held. For four days the leaders of the country’s 
manufacturing, commerce and banking have been in 
conference as delegates to the convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Several of the 
most powerful men connected with the administration, 
including Secretaries Baker, Lane and Wilson and Food 


change labor conditions and that labor should make no 
changes in its standards; that every effort should be 
made to prevent profiteering in business; that business 
should recommend to Washington the creation of a 
board representing labor, capital and the public, to 
settle all labor disputes; and that industry and labor 
cooperate in working out plans for the carrying 
on of the war to a successfu’ finish Out of this 
meeting, which was attended by such leaders 0’ 
American business as Mr. Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Bedford of the Standard Oil 
Company, Mr. Ryan of the copper interests and scores 
of other men of scarcely less prominence and power, 
will come a great benefit to the country, for the wheels 
set turning toward a better understanding between 
capital and labor and between the industries of the 
country and Washington will go far. In next week’s 
issue, LESLIE’s will tell the story of this convention, 
which is bound to mark an epoch in our history, and 
is the first big step in bringing about the synchronizing 
of our great industries. 


AIR PLAY! Everybody knows that the railroads 

of this country are suffering for lack of capital to 
carry out much-needed plans for new equipment, addi- 
tional terminals and improvement generally. Few real- 
ize that, if the railroads could get the money, they would 
spend a billion dollars a year for five successive years 
on work that should be done. This would mean an 
enormous addition to our industrial activities. The sub- 
ject is of personal interest to every shop-keeper and the 


of war, Mr. Nathan Amster, the Boston financier, has 
suggested that the government should loan its credit at 
a low rate to the railroads. Mr. Frank H. Fayant, an 
authority on such matters, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune, asks why, if the government is stimulating 
wheat raising, it cannot stimulate railroad transporta- 
tion. He says the government has guaranteed the 
farmer a minimum price of two dollars a bushel for 
wheat, compared with one dollar wheat before the war, 
and an average price during the twenty years preceding 
the war of only eighty-four cents a bushel. While the 
government is thus increasing the price above the 
twenty-year average by 260 per cent., present freight 
rates are still below the twenty-year average. Wheat 
is being carried now at a less.charge than when it was 
selling at seventy-five cents a bushel. While the gov- 
ernment has made an advance of 260 per cent. in the 
price of wheat, it has granted only a 31% per cent. ad- 
vance in freight rates. ‘‘And what is this,” Mr. Fayant 
asks, “compared with an increase of 100, 200 and 300 
per cent. in the commodities used by the railroads, 
such as pig iron and coal, not to mention the enormous 
increase in the cost of labor?” Mr. Fayant says that if 
investors had an insurance that railroad rates would be 
adequate to insure a fair return on the property, there 
would be no difficulty in providing a billion dollars of new 
capital every year for the carriers, at comparatively low 
cost. The fair-minded American citizen—and_ the 
average American is always fair- minded—should read 
these significant facts and judge them in an impartial 
spirit. 
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A BRIDGE WITHOUT A NAIL piomte 


After twenty years’ service, this Indian bridge has collapsed. Thrown across the 
Buckley Canyon, British Columbia, at a heizht of 100 feet, 146 feet long and 10 feet 
wide, it was built without a nail. The joints were dovetailed, and the logs fastened 
by wooden spikes thrust through holes burned out by red coals.’ But it was made 
tough enough to bear up under the rush to the north in the great Klondike days. 

















DYNAMITE TRAIN WRECKED —_ 

Railroad men rescued these boxes of dynamite from the flames of twenty-five 

freight cars that slid off the tracks near Cedar Lake, Michigan, recently. ‘The 

cars were smashed to splinters, many of them caught fire, and five tramps 
were killed. But none of the dynamite exploded. 





THE MOST POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 

This 7,000 horse-power Pennsylvania Westinghouse electric locomotive, 76 feet long, with 
a driving wheel 6 feet in diameter, was tried out on the Pennsylvania main line’s elec- 
trified zone. It will haul freight over the Alleghenies and around famous Horse Shoe curve. 














© WOODRUFF 
GOOD FOR THE TIRES 
For 1/1200 part of a second 
this car had all wheels off the 
ground. C. S. Woodruff 
placed a 2-inch plank in the 
road, and snapped the picture 
as his friend drove the car 
over the hurdle at 45 miles 
anhour. Not a difficult trick, 
and one need not fear that he 
will not come down again— 

sometime and someway. 











KIRAPATRICK 


NOT A GREAT GERMAN VICTORY 


The Germans have had no barbed wire victory here. But eight Texas lightning struck. The shock killed them all, the current running 
steers happened to be scratching their noses on the wires just when along through the wires. Their owner valued them at $80 apiece. 
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One German Garrison Was Buried 
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SHELL-SCARRED NO MAN’S LAND 
Aeroplane view of the battle-ground of Moronvilliers, where shells rained for a month | — such huge areas or extended over such long periods of time as have the engagements of 
without cessation. It vividly portrays the result of the intensive bombardment of this deadly conflict. The first-line German trenches cross the center of the picture, 
the latest offensive in France. In no previous war in history have battles covered while a section of the foremost Entente trenches cuts the lower left corner. 








N the recent Entente offensive movement on the French 
front, the heaviest since the war began and the one 
productive of greatest victory for the Allies, a vigorous 
assault was made by the Allied forces on Mt. Cornillet, a OBSERVATION PosT. 
































commanding position overlooking the Champagne plain and hy a 2O8 MatTERS yon vtaathliaad 
long held as a vantage point by the Germans. The battle q % SHA, LiaVveaLs 
for possession of the height, known as the Battle of Moron- P ; 8 
villiers, raged from April 17th to May 20th, 1917, and ended in PP, ieee é Bs Es > Norrrs 
meen ned conquest by the French under command of General Antoine. : ‘ 
As the battle proceeded, French aviators soared above the 
ES lines, not more than 600 meters above ground, amid bursting 
ond shells that rained deluge and death on all sides. Battle 
the observations were made and photographs taken, of which 
ruff the above is one. 
the In the course of the battle, Mt. Cornillet changed hands 
aad 15 times. When the French took possession they found one ENTRANCE 
san : of the most remarkable pieces of German engineering yet j . ro TUNNEL 
ck, . discovered. The Huns had tunneled a shaft from the summit — 
he of Mt. Cornillet down thirty meters, and had built com- 
i municating tunnels underground, large enough to accommo- 





date three battalions of infantry. A French 400mm. shell , reseanmer nes vemensmcatc 

turned this fortress into a mound of death for about 1200 BUILT THEIR OWN DEATH-TRAP 

Germans. The French discovered the dead buried ten yards Diagram showing how the Germans tunneled Mount Cornillet, building a death-trap that later became 
deep under the earth and débris. their burial mound. 





Keeping the Fleet Fit ig 


Exclusive Photographs for Lesi1e’s from Burnell Pooie 
I 
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FLOODING THE 
In order to secure maximum speed it is nec y to keep the hulls of ships scraped and 
free from all seagrowths. To do this the ve 


{ 
el must be put in dry dock. The largest | 
of these docks in our navy yards may be flooded in an extremely short time. 





DRY DOCK 


one into which the water is just beginning to pour. When it is filled to the harbor level 
the gates will be opened to allow the vessel to float in after which the gates will be 
Here is closed again and the water drawn off until the dock is dry. 
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SOON TO BE “HIGH AND DRY” 
This super-dreadnought has almost reached her berth. Steel cables hold her in proper align- 
ment. Once in place she will sink to rest on struts and blocks as the water is drawn off. 








THE FINISHING TOUCH 
When the dock is free from water the vessel’s hull is scraped and pressure hoses 
turned on. To float the ship the dock is flooded to sea level and the gates opened. 
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Not Too Dull 
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Who wouldn’t go to camp if this is a fair sample of the average departure. 
The early weeks of September saw similar farewells at nearly every railroad 


WHEN THE BOYS LEAVE FOR CAMP stata 


station in the country. 




















a 
THE HAPPIEST MO- 
MENT OF ALL 


These men are members of 
the first American aviation 
contingent to go abroad. At 
the time this picture was 
taken they were bottled up 
on an island at a port of 
embarkation and the daily 
mail was the one real joy 
in life. 








ATHLETICS IN CAMP si 

Down at Camp Mills on Long Island Major W. J. Donovan of the 165th Infantry believes that 

good hard athletic games will put his men in shape more quickly than any other kind of train- 
ing. Here they are hard at a tug-of-war. 
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oe WAITING FOR THE LONG TRIP 

Under the shadow of a great statue the officer’s tent was pitched preparatory 

to the time when he should lead his aviators abroad. The tent is now 
gone and its occupant is in France. 


MEN WHO WILL AID THE WOUNDED 

These members of the Ambulance Corps at a camp in Illinois are classed as non-combatants 

in this country though not in Germany. Evidently they didn’t go into ambulance work 
through physical fear. 
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A Week of the War 





British Strike Again on Ypres Front 
FTER long artillery preparation and a barrage fire 
A reported as the heaviest of the war, the British 
attacked on September 20th, on an 8-mile front 
to the east of Ypres. The German positions along 
the Ypres-Menin road were penetrated to a depth 
of more than a mile and over 3,000 prisoners were 
taken. Field Marshal Haig reported that all of the 
British objectives were attained, and positions of con- 
siderable importance taken and held despite vigorous 
German counter-attacks. There was apparently no 
attempt to follow up these local gains by a continued 
offensive, and the fighting died down as soon as the 
enemy’s counter-attacl:s had been definitely repulsed. 
This latest British offensive is more of a threat to the 
German positions based on Lille than a drive against 
the Belgian sea-bases. It is merely another nip from 
the pincers that have been squeezing in alternately 
from the Lens and Ypres sectors. It will require 
much more severe fighting, however, before the German 
hold on Lille is seriously shaken. It begins to look now 
as if the British and French had abandoned any plans 
they may have had for another major offensive this 
year. Only a few more weeks of weather suitable for a 
sustained’ offensive remain, and recent attacks have 
been largely local operations looking to the acquisition 
of positions valuable as starting points for next year’s 
campaign. If this diagnosis of the situation is correct, 
the Allies are evidently waiting for the development of 
American military resources to turn the scale against 
Germany in the campaign of 1918. Germany’s realiza- 
tion that American resources are being 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 














Of all the words the war has brought into com- 


mon usage 
is probably the most expressive. Camouflage 
has been practiced by strategists for hundreds 


CAMOUFLAGE 


“é 


camouflage,” the art of deception, 


of years, but never on the present scale. 











chief danger now seems to be from the extremists in 
the Petrograd Council of Workmen and Soldiers who 
have gained control of that body and are making im- 
possible demands—such as the abolition of all property 
rights and the immediate establishment of a Socialistic 
commonwealth. The Provisional Government has 
proclaimed Russia a republic, and the more moderate 
leaders of all parties are rallying to the support of 
Kerensky. He will need all the support he can get in 
his difficult task of steering a safe course between the 
Seylla of reaction and the Charybdis of anarchy. 
From disinterested motives alone, all true Americans 
will wish the new Republic well. And we have a 
selfish interest, too. For, if the war goes through 
another year, many thousands of American lives 
may depend upon the outcome in Russia. 


"Germany Accepts Pope’s Offer 

ERMANY and Austria have accepted the Pope’s 

offer of mediation. The Allies, through President 
Wilson as their spokesman, have rejected the Pope’s 
offer so long as it entails entering negotiations with the 
German government, as at present constituted. Does 
this denote an impasse, and the end of all immediate 
peace moves? That depends on how you look at it. 
If you take it for granted that there is no chance of the 
German liberals forcing democratic changes which 
would make their government truly responsible to the 
German people; if you assume that there is no pos- 
sibility of the Entente Allies or President Wilson 
modifyir % ¢’:e position he took in his reply to the Pope— 


PRENCH OFFICIAL FROM PICTORIAL PRESS 


then you might as well face the fact that the war is 
far from an end. We can safely assume that there is 
extremely little chance of President Wilson or the 
Allies materially changing the position they have taken. 
It was not quite clear, when the Central Empires ac- 
cepted the Pope’s offer, whether the Entente Allies 
intended to add anything to the President’s reply. 
It was reported on good authority that the British 
government had asked the Vatican to make certain 
points in the Pope’s note clearer. This might be taken 
as an indication that the British government, at least, 
intended to send a more specific reply to the Pope. 
But it seemed certain that the essential point made by 
President Wilson would not be modified by any reply 
that any of the Allies might make. That brings vs 
back to the other alternative—the possibility of 
genuine democratic reforms in the German form of 
government. It is worth while to study the notes of 
the Central Empires, and more particularly Germany’s 
reply, from this point of view. The first impression 
is bound to be the surprising vagueness of both replies. 
Many people believed that Germany and Austria were 
ready to submit specific and definite terms on which 
they would be prepared to enter peace negotiations. 
Such news of political developments as came out oi 
Germany gave color to this belief. Put in neither note 
is there any apparent evidence of a desire to submit 
specific terms. Both Germany and Austria by in- 
ference accept the Pope’s outline of possible terms 
which in effect was a proposal for a return to the status 
quo ante, with some vague suggestion of a mutual 
agreement on the restoration of Belgium. 





quickly and_ efficiently mobilized has 
probably a good deal to do with the 
Kaiser’s anxiety for a peace conference. 


The Situation East and West 
ay the capture of the important 


mountain heights beyond Gorizia, 
the Italian drive halted for the time being. 
It is little wonder, for few offensives of 
the war have seen such furious, costly and 
long-sustained fighting. Reports from the 
Galician and Rumanien fronts were infre- 
quent, and it was evident that Macken- 
sen’s drive into Rumania had been held 
up by the necessity of sending reinforce- 
ments to the Austrian armies defending 
Trieste. On the northern front the 
Germans succeeded in stopping a Russian 
attack after it had regained considerable 
ground toward Riga. The Russian win- 
ter will soon be setting in and the lines 
in the north are not likely to change 
materially before next spring. Certainly 
the Germans appear to have abandoned 
all idea of a drive on Petrograd, if, indeed, 
they ever seriously considered the project. 
The surrender of General Korniloff gave 
the final quietus to his unsuccessful at- 
tempt at counter-revolution. Kerensky’s 














PROVISIONAL GOVER 
MENT PROCLAIMS 


LRussiA A 
i REPUBLIC NY 


RUSSIAN COUNTER AT 


faces the question frankly. For the rest, 
the notes are an iridescent fog of words 
and phrases about the two Kaisers’ love 
of peace, their hopes for the disarmament 
of nations and the settlement of all future 


A Neither the German nor the Austrian note 
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i) Perhaps we may give the Austrian 
pn. ewan Emperor credit for sincerity in what he 
SURRENOERS TO says. But such high-sounding phrases 
GOVERNMENT of peace and good will coming from 


Kaiser Wilhelm and his Imperial German 
Government would be almost comic, did 
they not spell so much of tragedy for the 
world. 

Germany, who blocked every step in 
The Hague convention leading to ulti- 
mate disarmament, now wants the na- 
tions to disarm. Germany, who refused 
an arbitration treaty with the United 
States, now wants to settle all interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration. 

Perhaps the disillusioned German peo- 
ple do want these things now, but many 
observers think there is little hope of 
early peace short of a revolution in 
Germany—not necessarily a violent revo- 
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lution by force of arms, but rather a 
political revolution ty force of votes. 
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O man now living has done more 
to. develop the vast Northwest than 
Albert J. Earling, now at seventy 

retiring from the presidency of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
after over half-a-century’s continuous 
service with the road. 

The public does not realize the mag- 
nitude of Mr. Earling’s work. This is be- 
cause he has shunned the limelight, because 
he has serupulously—perhaps mistakenly 

fought against being made a popular 
picturesque “personality,” because he has 
quietly, persistently, attended to his 
empire-building and refused to do any 
talking. Yet only one other man, the late 
James J. Hill, has achieved as much for 
the progress, the populating and the enrichment of the 
western half of the American continent lying beyond 
the Missouri River. 

Earling has not merely made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. Earling has made scores of mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and other grain grow where none 
grew before. He has opened up many thousands of pros- 
perous homes and profitable farms where before only wild 
animals and wastes existed. He has brought new towns 
into being and has enabled other towns and cities to 
grow and multiply. He has added immeasurably to the 
world’s available supply of timber through tapping the 
greatest stretches of virgin forests known to man. 

He has created more trade and traffic between the 
United States and the Orient than any other railroad 
man who ever lived, the fleet of steamers he was the 
means of originating today numbering fourteen, with 
plans nearing fruition for large-scale extension of steam- 
ship service between this country and Australia, New 
Zealand and Russia. 

Within the last ten years he has built the longest 
and finest new railway in the land, from the middle 
West clean through to the Pacific Coast, with main 
track of 9,747 miles and, including branches, a 
total of 14,058 miles, a railroad which runs 
through less unproductive territory, embodies 
lower grades and possesses easier curvatures than 
any other system serving the Pacific Coast, a 
road, moreover, ‘which ‘is already earning sub- 
stantially more per mile than its parent. 

Thanks to the foresight of the management, this 
company owns lands carrying some twenty billion feet 
of timber now valued at more than sixty million 
dollars—and the St. Paul railway, not any favored circle 
of insiders, owns, through the Milwaukee Land Com- 
pany, every acre and every tree of this, an asset of 
rapidly increasing value, whereas it was worth little 
before transportation brought it within reach of the 
world’s lumber-hungry markets. What mineral wealth 
this vast expanse of land may contain no one can guess. 
Ownership of more than four hundred townsites, ac- 
quired at a nominal price before the new read was 
built, is also vested entirely in the company, an asset 
which is destined greatly to enrich the company’s 
stockholders. 

The St. Paul has probably more untrumpeted assets, 
so-called “hidden assets,” than any other Pacific rail- 
road and the day may be coming when the manage- 
ment, as the fruit of its foresight, will be able to repeat 
the Aladdin-like trick of James J. Hill when he dipped 
his hand into a back pocket and brought forth his 
famous Great Northern Ore certificates to the value of 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000. The future of the Milwau- 
kee Land Company, the wholly-owned subsidiary 
which holds the St. Paul’s timber lands and town sites, 
will be worth watching. Because the St. Paul has 
lately lowered its dividends to four per cent, there has 
been a wave of pessimism concerning its position and 
prospects. 

“Karling bit off more than he could chew and di- 
gest,”’ it has been said by shallow critics, their reference 
being chiefly to the Puget Sound extension. 

The truth is that the St. Paul had no choice but to 
build to the coast—or be bottled up and left to starve 
or become the football of other systems, dependent 
almost wholly upon them for a precarious, uncertain, 
day-to-day existence. Not only was the extension to 
the Pacific the only thing to do, but-it is already proving 
relatively profitable: indeed, the St. Paul system, 
taken as a whole, had passed the crest of its expendi- 
tures and was within sight of reaping the reward of its 
aggressive, progressive policy before there came the 
abnormal burdens born of the European war, burdens 
in the form of increased wages, perpendicularly higher 
coal and oil bills, costlier equipment and dearer ma- 
terials and supplies of all kinds, to say nothing of heavier 
taxes and extremely stringent money market conditions. 

“We were over the peak,” remarked Mr. Earling, 
“but we could not, of course, foresee that war was to 
break out and impose upon all railroads  seriously- 
Then he added: 
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ALBERT J. EARLING 
A railroad man who lias looked upon 
his job as entailing many obligations 
toward the development of the country. 


* But if the company’s stockholders will only exercise 
a little patience, they will be duly rewarded. The 
company has been sowing, sowing on a very large scale. 
The reaping period is coming. Already the earnings 
of the Puget Sound extension are considerably larger 
per mile than the per mile earnings of the rest of the 
system.” 

Both the real position of St. Paul and the remarkable 
career of its president are misunderstood and under- 
estimated because of out-of-date ideas concerning 
publicity. Mr. Earling’s aversion to coming to the 
front, his apparent aloofness of manner, his serious- 
mindedness and natural diffidence have combined to 
create misconception concerning his real character. 
He is, perhaps, unnecessarily formal and dignified, but 
he is not cold-hearted; the milk of human kindness 
has not frozen in his veins. He demonstrated that by 
his systematic and liberal attitude towards the victims 
and survivors of the terrible Cherry Coal Mine disaster, 
when he inaugurated a new era in workmen’s compen- 
sation, by voluntarily agreeing to settlements along the 
lines of the English compensation act providing, 
roughly, three years’ wages to the families of sur- 
vivors, an act of business statesmanship which evoked 
the cordial endorsement of President Roosevelt. 

But suppose we begin at the beginning of our story. 
It is a story of a real man, a man of unusual parts, a 
man of tremendous foresight——yes, foresight is Earling’s 
most notable characteristic; a man, also, of ceaseless 
and intelligent diligence, a man intolerant of ineffi- 
ciency, particularly in himself, aman of the most force- 
ful initiative, resourceful in the highest degree. 

Albert J. Earling’s railroad baptism was eventful 
and disastrous. Born not far from Rugby Junction, 
Wisconsin, in January, 1848, he wanted, on leaving 
school, to enter the railroad service rather than to serve 
in his father’s store. A husky fellow, by the name of 
Tom Pollard, whom young Earling used to help with 
his lessons, had become conductor on the ** Milwaukee”’ 
road, running between Milwaukee and La Crosse. 
During vacation the young conductor gave the lad a 
temporary job as brakeman on his train, an “extra,” 
which was sent out to pick up wheat along a certain 
part of the road. Tom had a sweetheart and was 
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anxious to expedite his train so as to 
enable him to reach the point where she 
lived, and when the train failed to do this 
the first day, he roundly scolded the two 
brakemen. The next day, the same thing 
happened—-except that the scolding this 
time was much more severe. 

The third day the crew were deter- 
mined to speed up and take a chance, 
with the result that they ran full tilt into 
an on-coming train on the single track. 
Tom and the others, who were at the front 
of the train, jumped; but Earling hap- 
pened to be on the top of a box car 
towards the:rear and, having no time to 
jump, squatted on the running board on 
the top of the car and gripped it firmly 
with both hands. The impact sent him skidding from 
end to end of the car, lacerating his hands and his 
body painfully and so stripping him of clothing that 
he had to slink around until dusk before he could 
start for home. 

He decided then he would rather begin his railroad 
career as a telegrapher. He soon qualified to become 
night operator and ticket agent at Milton Junction. 
Here he worked all night and attended Milton College 
in the forenoons. He got little sleep, but was willing 
to undergo any hardship in order to become a_ train 
dispatcher some day, that position being in his eve the 
summit of railroad success, since it carried authority 
to keep trains moving promptly and effect all kinds 
of saving of time. As a step towards this height he 
found a position as telegrapher in the train dispatch- 
er’s office in Milwaukee, when twenty-two. Before 
long, he was duly dispatching trains. He dispatched 
them so well that he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent. Here he earned a reputation that brought 
him offers from other roads at higher wages. 

‘I do not believe in rolling stones,” Mr. Earling 
explained to me, “and I, therefore, stayed with the 
road. I felt that I could do better by sticking to the 
company that knew me best.” 

The youthful telegrapher who had worked at 
night and attended college during the day had mean 
while taken up the study of engineering in his spare time. 
He steeped himself in engineering books, worked out 
engineering problems, lost no opportunity to inspect 
engineering feats and contracted a desire to shape 
his career so as to afford scope for the exercise of 
whatever engineering taste and talents he possessed. 
When a 260-mile extension was to be built in Lowa be- 
tween Marion and Council Bluffs, Earling was dele- 
gated to supervise its construction, and here his en- 
gineering skill proved of practical use. 

Other and more responsible positions, both of super- 
vision and construction, were filled by Earling in the late 
seventies and early eighties. In 1884 he became assist- 
ant general superintendent, two years later first assist- 
ant general superintendent of all the lines and in 1888 
general superintendent. Only two years more passed 
before he was asked to become general manager. 
Here, also, although only turned forty, he made good, 
and was rewarded first with the vice-presidency, in 
1895, and then, in 1899, with the presidency. 

Why? 

Let me, instead of writing generalities, narrate two or 
three incidents illuminative of Earling’s virile, effective 
methods of dealing with the men during all that 
period. 

When Earling was division superintendent the road 
acquired a short piece of line from Davis Junction to 
Rochelle, but the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
claimed certain rights, and it came to the ears of the 
St. Paul’s president that the rival company had ar- 
ranged to send a gang of men on Sunday morning to 
pull up part of the track. Earling was asked to act. 
He collected a crew of dare-devil huskies, beat the 
Quincy gang to the spot, took up a come-on-if-you- 
dare attitude—and cowed his opponents so completely 
that they did not attempt to rip up a single spike. 

A more noteworthy instance of Earling’s quiet bravery 
and of the hold he had on the men came in 1886, 
during the Haymarket riots, when anarchists killed 
twelve Chicago policemen. Rioters announced that 
they were to destroy the St. Paul’s shops—and they 
usually accomplished what they threatened. Earling. 
then superintendent of the Milwaukee division, sprang 
to the front. He courageously faced the mob, which 
included many railroad strikers, singlehandedly checked 
their attack by mounting a car and addressing them, 
reasoned with them and so calmed them that they 
decamped without doing a dollar’s worth of damage to 
the St. Paul property. 

Again, in the thick of the memorable Chicago switch- 
men’s strike in 1888, when grave trouble was in the air, 
and mobs, largely made up of adventurers, were going 
on the rampage, Earling, at a moment when no railroa:! 


(Continued on page 481) 
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REGISTERING IN HONOLULI 

This photograph was taken registration day in Honolulu, T. H., and shows the line before one 

of the booths. Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, Chinese and Hawaiians—all ready to explain 
just how old they are, where they were born and how anxious they are to fight. 
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CHICAGO'S NATIONAL ARMY MEN a 4 

Here a factory district west of Chicago bids farewell to its first contingent of 4 
National Army men, a regiment 99% foreign, comprising Bohemians, Poles, My 
Germans, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Slavonians and Swedes, and occasional odd ‘ 
Americans, mostly negroes. 4 
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ANXIOUS TO PLAY IN FRANCE 

These high school girls of Checotah, Okla.. have applied to the Red 

Cross Headquarters in Washington for permission to go to France and 

play to the wounded. For three years their orchestra has been 

rehearsing in Checotah under their director, Paul Parrot, until they feel 

quite worthy to try out “Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt,” in any hospital behind the firing Tine. 
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ANOTHER COLLEGE UNIT FOR THE FRON1 oi 
Nearly every American college and university has formed its ambulance unit. These Williams boys, 
in training at Allentown, Pa., are almost ready to go to the front. Friends of Williams College 
have furnished a full complement of ambulances and equipment. 
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The Inwood, Long Island, Fire Department has two 

records for speed to its credit. Its men proved they can 

get the hose ready for use on the hose truck in case of 

emergency in just 53 seconds, which is the world’s 

record. And with the motor hose they needed only 
35 seconds, the record for the ‘state. 











- THE ATLANTIC FLEET CHAMPIONS on 
The crew of the Vestal holds the baseball championship {challenged the Vestal for a $1700 purse, and lost 6~4, 
of the Atlantic fleet, winning two of the three deciding incidentally parting with about $14,000 in bets with 


games from the men of the Alabama, Later the Texas | other ships of the fleet. Still at landlubber tricks. 
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When Ouinby Visits 
Washington 


By JOHN OLIVER LA GORCE 
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Eprror’s Nore:—This article is intended to discuss the difficulties under which busi- 
ness men labor in reaching responsible parties in authority at Washington. It is 
not intended os a reflection on the Administration, for everyone concedes that the latter 
has been laboring under great difficulties in organizing, on such a prodigious scale, 
for our entrance into the greatest of all wars. But everyone is interested in securing 
greater efficiency in the administration of public affairs. Mr. Waddill Catchings of New 
York said at the recent convention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Atlantic City: “Chaos exists in business today, and order must be brought out of the 
situation if we are to win the war. The price control committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Wall Street man, the farmer, distributor and merchant, all are of this 
opinion.” Mr. Catchings declared that competitive buying between the Government and 
private industry had produced high prices. He advocated the formation of a new Govern- 
ment department similar to the British Ministry of Munitions, with broadest powers 
and full authority to fix prices, not only on sales to the Government but on material sold 
to the public as well. The conversation which Mr. La Gorce quotes below 
has been heard this summer in every town in the United States big enough 
to show on the map, and expresses an unhealthy condition which could 
easily be done away with by the carrying out of the suggestion 
which Mr. La .Gorce offers. 








WASHINGTON HAS ITS INTEREST NOW FOR 
TOURISTS 

The typical crowd of sightseers who think the White 

House is such a “ beautiful home” have time to loaf, but 

men inthe capital on business hate the time they must 


ICTURE to yourself the meeting of two men at a wes | 
waste finding out what they want. 


lunch table in a commercial club of a progres- 

sive and busy manufacturing town of 20,000 
or 100,000, as the case may be, located in the Middle 
West, the Far West, North, South, or Down East. 
The two men are examples of the average busi- 
ness men who have risen from a comparatively 
simple beginning. They match their wits against 
each other, with the conviction that all they need 
to do is to keep their eyes open to protect their 
interests and to forge ahead. Let us suppose 
the following conversation after the usual 
bromidie ** How-goes-it”’ stuff. 

“Well, Jones, what are you doing for your 
country these days?” 

*“As much as you are, Smith,” replied Jones. 
“Tm attending to my own business, and, be- 
lieve me, my hands are full doing it, too, with 
the increased cost of everything that goes into 
the line that I manufacture, the difficulty to get 
raw material and labor, to say nothing of keep- 
ing a line on what my competitors are doing.” 

“Oh, I know all that, old fellow, but what are you 
doing to help your country in this war business?” 

“Not a thing, and what's more, I’m taking no 
chance with those boll weevils who are running the 
political game down in Washington. You heard what 
happened to Josiah H. Quinby didn’t you?” 

“No, I’ve been out on the road stirring up some of 
my agencies. What was it?” 

“Well, you know Josiah H. Quinby is the biggest 
honest-to-God business man in this city. He is worth 
a couple of million dollars if he is worth a nickel. He 
made every dollar of it himself; has built up the finest 
manufacturing plant in Pokomoke County; employs 


over the land and a wave rolled over this neck-of-the- 
woods, causing a bunch of spray to slap Quinby 
squarely in the face! He suddenly asked himself 
what he was doing for his nativé land, besides 
waxing financially fat out of the incident. Once 
awakened, he thought about it for twenty-four 
hours in three eight-hour shifts, and then made 
the announcement that he was going down to 
Washington and offer his services and his plant 
to his country—by heck—in order that he and 
his business might be mobilized into the indus- 
trial army just as the boys wearing the khaki 
were being enrolled in the camps. He made 
a little talk right here in the club and the 
Pokomoke Daily Struggle the following morn- 
ing used his statement with a scare head, telling 
how, at the sacrifice of his time, money, and 
business, he had picked up his things and gone 
down to Washington to offer himself and his re- 
sources to Uncle Sam. 
“Well, after Josiah H. Quinby arrived in the 
nation’s capital, he toured six or seven hotels before 
he could get accommodations, for Washington is the 
Mecca of America these times. The next day he started 
out to see somebody who could line him up for his 
country’s good—he had nothing to sell or to graft 
either. As he himself was a business man, he did not 
want to take up unnecessarily the time of anybody. 
He simply wished to state what he could do, make 
himself known, offer his practical cooperation, and 
depart. 
“For three days, yes and nights, Josiah H. Quinby 
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1500 men; is President of the First National Bank; a went from pillar to post, from Government office to 
of the Chamber of Commerce; of the Taxpayers’ THE CAPITAL SYMBOLIZES THE BRAINS OF Government office, seeking some responsible outlet for 
Association, and is asked to be at the head of every big THE NATION’S WAR WORK his offer. But the nearest he got to seeing anybody 
thing started in this man’s town; could have been Many hundreds of men are baffled in their eagerness to who had a tablespoonful of interest or a teaspoonful of 
Governor of the State half a dozen times, if he would serve their country by the confusion they find in the brains was a $10-a-week clerk in the office of the 32d 
have run; for believe me, when Josiah H. Quinby takes departments in Washington. No one knows how he assistant to the chief clerk of a Government bureau, 
hold of a thing, the welkin may as well reach out and ought to go about even his own business there and even that gentleman fingered the papers on his 


desk and looked out the window while Quinby was 
touch the button, for it’s got to talking. Just think of this man, who is at the head of 





ring! everything that is substantial and big in this city and 
“Well, Quinby has beenhump- whose advice is being sought by everybody in the com- 
ing himself ever since the out- munity, being kicked about like a piece of cheese, 


break of this European War; after spending his time and ieee money to go down to 
has doubled and tripled his Washington to help Uncle Sam; of his being man- 
plant; has put across hun- handled by a number of near-wits that he would not 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ employ as office boys! 
worth of stuff for the Allies and “To make a long story short. After four days of 
has made himself a bunch of useless effort in trying to see somebody, and after 
money by devoting his every stumbling against twenty or thirty business men in 
moment to his work, not pay- the various hotels and departments, who, after a drink 
ing any attention to politics or two, loosened up with a little explanation as to what 
or to the backing and filling of | they were doing in Washington, admitted that they 
the crowd down in Washington were up against exactly the same thing and cursed the 
who are running this interna- entire outfit roundly, he just picked up his things, 
tional game. shook the liquid asphalt of the nation’s capital off his 
**All of a sudden when the féet and came home with the mental decision that 
President came out with his they could all go to- 














wonderful message to the peo- “Now, Josiah H. Bitinby is too much of a thorough- 

NO OFFICE RESTS HERE THESE DAYS — ple of the country, awakening bred to put up a yell at the treatment he received, but 

Every office is overloaded with the unaccustomed war work, with no time to them to the realization of what he was sore and disgusted, and he did not mince words 
bother about what the man is doing, and no time at all to explain how the other we were up against with the when he made his next speech in this club. Oh, Boy! 


fellow’s job should be done. Hun, a patriotic tide surged (Continued on page 484) 
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COAL FOR THE LONG WINTER 


Paris shivered through last winter with the feeblest sort | coal may not be valued with platinum or potatoes by the 
of grate fires, scraping together every possible bit of coal. end of December. This machine is making the first 


If every mine in the United States is worked to its limit cut under the coal in a corner of the chamber. 

















SHIP-BUILDING IN FULL SWING 
If the army in America stops working the army across the 
Atlantic will have to stop fighting. There is work enough for 
every job hunter in the country this year, building ships to 
carry men and munitions and food to Europe. 


























PLENTY OF WORK FOR BOTTLES YET 
Bottles can still be used in spite of the things we are doing to the liquor business. Cer- 
tainly they go on being born. This “batch,” drawn from the furnace in a white-hot liquid, 
is cut by ocissers, falls into a mould, and is blown by compressed air into bottles. 
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MILKING MACHINES IN A MODERN DAIRY 
Until the war began our butter exports varied from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds annually, 
but in 1916 it rose to 13,500,000. Which means the cow must do her bit for democracy. 


THE WOMAN’S ARMY AT WORK 
Experts from the Department of Agriculture are giving demonstrations in canning all 
over the country. If the war does no greater good than teaching Americans economy and 
thrift it has paid for itself to date, many believe. 
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How You Can Help to W 


O you want to do something to help America 
D win the war? No matter what your calling 
or your age you can lend a hand. If you are 
past the age limit for military service or are physically 
unfit to serve at the front, vou still have a niche in the 
scheme of things that you can fill with credit to yourself 
and with honor to your country. This week, American 
Defense Week—October Ist to 6th—will give you your 
chance to do your bit for the country that perhaps gave 
you birth, but that at any rate gives you a home, the 
best working conditions in the world, and religious and 
political liberty. What does American Defense Week 
signify and what is its aim? It is a week devoted to 
securing funds with which to carry on a nation-wide 
campaign to awaken the people of the United States to 
the dangers which confront them, not on the battle- 
fields of Europe, but within the very boundaries of their 
own country. You can help by personal service or a 
contribution. 
This campaign is conducted by the American De- 
fense Society (organized by a group of public-spirited 


By KATHLEEN HILLS 


and patriotic Americans in 1915 in the interest of national preparedness, 
but since extending the entire scope of its work), which advocates uni- 
versal service by all citizens; universal military training; adequate 
military forces on land, at sea and in the air; an American merchant 
marine; Government co-operation with business; the enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine; making the world safe for democracy; and service 
at front or service at home. This is a comprehensive program that will 
require the co-operation of every red-blooded person who wants to see 

wiped out the ruthless, dominating autocracy that would force 
its will on the world at large. The platform of the society 
embraces the defeat of Germany; the enforcement of the 


death penalty in America against spies and traitors; 
the exposure of German atrocities; the putting down 
of sedition in the United States; the suppression 
of peace propaganda not in accordance with the 
recognized principles of the freedom of the 
people governed; the stopping of all trade with 
the enemy, directly or through neutral chan- 
nels; and the suppression of anti-American, 
pro-German publications. 

A peace-loving people slow to anger may 

















AN AXIERICA FIRST 


DRUCKER 


MEETING 


The American Defense Society’s first luncheon recently held in New York was really an America First rally. 
where many solid-looking citizens pledged to fight for the rout of the German sympathizers from America. 











be strong in wrath when roused to» action. 
America at last has been aroused to the 
necessity of concerted action, not by the kill- 
ing of her people, the sinking of her ships, 
the destruction of her commerce and_ the 
desecration of diplomatic service, but by the 
proverbial “‘straw on the camel’s back, by the 
cnemy within—the seditious soapbox orator, 
who, very often with money furnished by 
German propagandists, has been preaching 
treachery and treason to American ideals, 
the ideals for which this country stands and 
for which the fathers of the Revolution fought 
and bled. Solong havea few misguided people 
enjoyed American freedom of speech, they for- 
got to draw the line between liberty and license. 
No question remained in the minds of many as 
to the damage they were doing our cause in 
the war. The situation thus created was a 
matter for Federal attention and prosecution, 
but the Government had its hands too full 
preparing for the conduct of the war to spare 
lime, money and men for the suppression of 
the noisy, street-corner demagogue. Perhaps 
the Washington Administration believed the 
deep under-current of loyal Americanism would 
flood the babbling brook of disturbance created 
in the guise of free speech. If so, it miscalcu- 
lated on the gullibility of the ignorant. The 
seed of sedition spread with lightning rapidity, 
until all parts of the country were seething 
with peace agitators, I. W. W. and pro-German 
propagandists. 

It was this state of affairs which made the 
American Defense Society take practical 
measures to wipe out our worst enemy. Per- 
haps its accomplishments would have re- 
mained a light under a bushel had it not been 
for the hot-blooded patriotism of Cleveland 








THE KIND OF PATRIOTISM BEHIND THE A. D. s. 
Major-Generl F. O'Ryan viewing New York’s National Guard on 
Send-Off Day from the Union League Club, New York. 


Moffett, who focused attention on the society’s 
work when recently he personally broke up a 
meeting of seditionists holding forth on one 
of the busiest corners on Broadway, in the 
heart of the theatrical district of New York. 


in the 


War 


The American De- 
fense Society got on 
the job with Moffett 
and in a short time 
their combined ef- 
forts resulted in the 
imprisonment of five 
street orators and 
















THE PASSING OF THE PACIFIST 


\ crowd in Madison Square, New York, listening to a pacifist 
address. All was well until the speaker made some treasonable 
remark. Then a a red-blooded American sent him the way 


all seditionists should go—to jail. 


the indictment of three others by the grand jury. 

The program laid out for American Defense Week is a 
big one that calls for a heavy expenditure of money. 
Its membership, limited to a few wealthy and patriotic 
citizens, has borne the brunt of the heavy expense for 
over two years. Now every American and friendly alien 
is called on to help along the campaign. It is your 
country and it is its privileges that you are enjoying. If 
you can’t fight for it, you can at least aid in ridding the 
country of the enemy within. 

In this huge undertaking an appeal has been made to 
the business men of America and as usual they are 
responding generously. Only through their co-opera- 
tion is American Defense Week possible. Particularly 
noteworthy is the aid being given by the leading amuse- 
ment managers of New York and other great centers 
where American Defense Week will be signally cele- 
brated each day. These managers have donated the 
proceeds.of many performances to the society and it is 
estimated that these performances will net at least 
$25,000, and an additional $50,000 will be realized from 
the souvenir program covering the attractions of the 
carnival week. Through additional contributions from 
patriotically inclined persons throughout the country, it 
is hoped that the $100,000 mark will be reached. 

The big work of the American Defense Society has only 
just begun. Perhaps its most conspicuous activity to date 
was that which resulted in the Federal authorities seizing 
the records of the Philadelphia Tageblatt and the arrests 
of the editor and business manager, an action taken 
under the conditions provided in the Espionage Act 

The campaign to either silence or drive out of the 
country every traitor in the land whether at Washing- 
ton or in any other city of the Union, needs the con- 
centrated energies of all the lovers of right and justice, 
the price of which will be eternal vigilance. Perhaps 
no more fitting inspiration for this work could be given 
than that in the words of Cleveland Moffett in a special 
message through Lestie’s to the American people: 

“This is not the time for politeness toward enemies 
nor for caution or dignity, but for militant patriotism. 
Every man and woman who is loyal to the Stars and 
Stripes ought to speak out boldly his or her patriotic 
convictions, no matter what the personal consequences 
may be. National considerations should come before 
the purely personal. The time for side-stepping and 
evasion is past. We have all got to get together because 
the fate of humanity and world-liberty is in jeopardy.” 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN OFFICER 
KILLED IN FRANCE 

First Lieutenant W. T. Fitzsimons, U. S. 
Medical Reserve Corps, was the first 
American officer to meet death in France. 
He was one of the men killed in the bomb- 
ing of American hospital units behind the 
lines. Three American privates were 
killed also and several officers,' privates 
and nurses were wounded. Lieuten- 
ant Fitzsimons came from Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. He was a 
member of the Harvard Unit, 
acting as adjutant to the Col- 
onel commanding the Harvard 


Hospital. 
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ANOTHER AVIATOR WINS THE WAR CROSS 
Pilot C. Campbell got back to good Entente earth alive 
and whole in spite of the German fire that ripped off the 
right wing of his machine. Campbell received the war 
cross for bravery under fire. The photograph was 
taken by Aviator Soubrian immediately after Camp- 


bell landed. 
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THEIR OFFICERS CAN’T TELL THEM 


Mrs. Melsena Arnold is almost literally the mother 
of a regiment, for she has five sons in Co. K. 4th 
Regiment, Missouri Intantry, which is stationed at 
Camp Clark, Nev. The youngest boy is 18, and 
the oldest only 24. Mrs. Arnold says she has given 
all she possesses to Uncle Sam except her cow and 


ALL FROM MISSOURI — APART 


So many men from the same families are in Co. G 


of the 8th Pennsylvania that it is called the 


“ Brothers’ Regiment.” Clyde and Clarence 

Barron are twins so much alike that their 

officers have to keep them on widely detached 
service to avoid confusion. 








WANTED: OFFICERS’ BABY-PICTURES 
All privates like to see their officers’ baby-pictures. 
Very opportunely Captains Clark Howell, Jr., and Evan 
Howell, Foreman, U.S. R. A., allowed their grand- 
father, the late Colonel Evan P. Howell of Howell’s 
Battery of the Confederate Army, to pose them for this 
picture 22 years ago. Captain Howell is the son of 

Clark Howell of the Atlanta Constitution. 


bulldog. Her home is at Weston, Miss 1". 

















NEWS FROM OSHKOSH 
The Lampert family of Oshkosh, Wis., contributes five sons to the war fund, two of them West Point 
graduates. Capt. J. B. G. Lampert, Co. B., First Regular Engineers, is already in France, while the 
others are in active training. 
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Will the Russian Bear Last? 


Eprror’s Note:—Mr. Boynton is the President of the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, of New York City, and is well 
acquainted with Russia and the Russians. He was in Siberia 


on his way to Petrograd when the revolution that over- 
threw the Czar occurred, and has but recently returned 
to this country, with his wife and youngest son. Mrs. 
Boynton is a native of Russia and is President of the 
American-Russian Relief Association. 


F we would be fair to Russia and just to our- 
_ selves, we must readjust our view of that 
nation, dating it from the present and for- 
vetting everything of the past. The political 
change brought by the revolution is no greater 
than the change in the national life of the 
people, and it is the Russia of today and the 
Russia of the future that America must under- 
stand and appreciate. 

The conception of Russia most prevalent in the 
mind of Americans is that pictured by the melo- 
drama ‘‘Michael Strogoff;” the horrors described by 
George Kennan, who wrote of practically only one 
phase of Russian life, and that by no means a typi- 
cal one—the exile system of Siberia and the Cossacks. 
What was true in Kennan’s day is no longer true, for 
Russia has changed greatly in the past score of vears. 
Uneducated the great mass of Russia’s people undoubt- 
edly are, but they are an honest, kindly folk with a won- 
derful moral balance, as they have shown by the way 
they have just come through the greatest political revo- 
lution of all history. 

The press dispatches carry frequent accounts of 
“demonstrations” in Petrograd and elsewhere. I am 
sorry there is no better word in the English language 
to characterize these affairs. ‘‘Demonstration” carries 
to our minds the impression of something forceful and 
rather dangerous. What the newspapers term “‘demon- 
strations” are “parades” of the most innocuous kind. 
I saw many of them and they reminded me of Sunday 
School processions in Brooklyn. Men, women and 
children walked the streets, singing songs and carrying 
banners, the inscriptions on which they were, for the 
most part, unable to read. After they had walked them- 
selves tired they went quietly home, glowing inwardly 
with the satisfaction of having done something for the 
cause of freedom. 

Dangerous and vicious agitators did their utmost. to 
make trouble, and but for the peaceful and honest qual- 
ities of the people, would have succeeded. I think it is 
correct to say that they did not succeed, when it is 
remembered that the most powerful autocracy in the 





By CHARLES H. BOYNTON 



















the Czar’s abdication any of the men now at the head of affairs had the 
slightest idea of a republic. 
most radical change even contemplated, but the refusal of the 

Grand Duke Michael to accept the crown made a change nec- 
essary, and continued in power, with incidental changes and 
upheavals, the men who had assumed the reins for a few 
days of transition only. 


A constitutional monarchy was the 


I have here and there met what I interpret as being a 
disposition to sneer at the Russian soldier, to belittle his 
manhood and to charge him with cowardice. Nothing 
could be so outrageously wrong and unjust, nor could 
anything show greater ignorance of Russia and her 
soldiers. Up to the time of the revolution there was 
no word of criticism or complaint of the Russian 
soldier. He had valiantly “done his bit’? under trying 
lack of munitions. The world over he had been recog- 










THE HEART OF RIGA 
These ancient buildings are in the 
center of the city which has recently 
fallen before the German advance. 
Riga is a beautiful and wealthy city 
a rich prize. It can buy the best 
there is to buy, while other great Rus- 
sian centers will only buy the cheaper 


necessities 


world was overthrown, and for a time 
all semblance of government was 
abolished, with a minimum of blood- 
shed and disorder, and that as soon 








Gat ot 








as the police had been hunted down 
and the power of the old régime de- 
stroyed, disorders ceased. Not one 
foreigner lost his life and no foreign 
property was destroyed during the 
revolution; and in fact very little private property of 
any ownership was harmed. 

The present government is well described by the 
word “provisional.” I do not think that at the time of 


DEMONSTRATION IN HONOR OF THE REVOLUTION 
Released political prisoners are addressing the crowd at a trans-Siberian 
railroad station. All sorts of orators now harangue the people, for free 

speech is having its first opportunity in Russia. 


BOYNTON 


nized for centuries as an ideal subordinate and a bold, 


courageous fighter. How could the character of a whole 


nation change overnight? It did not change, but there 


Continued on page 478 


Three Hundred Miles to Petrograd 


Epiror’s Nore:—Mr. Kirtland spent many months in 
Russia last year gathering material for his series of 
articles on Russian-American trade relations, which 
later appeared in Lesuin’s. What he has to say about 
the Riga campaign and country is of unusual interest, be- 
cause he knows it through weeks spent with the 12th Army. 


USSIAN committees sit all night, and almost 
every night, and announce in the morning that 
another crisis has been averted. New cabinets 

are formed. Civil war raises its head 
and is averted. It is travail; a 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND 


collapse, the alignment of the forces of the inevitable 
internal conflict has been too shadowy either to grant 
actual dominance to a dictator or to stampede the sol- 
diers into guerrilla fratricide. The provisional govern- 
ment’s best hope, knowing the procrastination of Rus- 
sian character, would be in inaction and time, if it were 
not that no hope of prosecuting the war lies along such 
a path. 

In the meantime Riga has fallen and the fighting is 
now to save Pskov. From what source comes the prop- 


aganda that has been telling America that this is an 
inconsequential military flurry? And why the ever 
academic reasons advanced that the Germans will never 
attempt to move on Petrograd? We persist in the folly 
of likening the German war machine to the equipment 
of Napoleon’s Moscow campaign! 

The prize of the Riga-to-Petrograd country is worth 
taking at the cost of shells and men, and the only reason 
that the Germans won’t try to take it will be in the case 
that the Russians hand it over as a gift. 

There is the Galician road to Mos- 





travail endured with that easy good- 
nature which will make us both hope 
and despair of Russia until the end. 
All that we can do is to send 
material aid and messages of faith, 
and at the same time to pray for 
miracles as we never prayed before. 

This is post prophecy, true, but I 
did not believe that the good-natured 
soldiers of Korniloff and Kerensky 
would fight each other. Just now 
the laws of poker are holding in the 
internal game of Russia, and upon 
bloodless call the best show-down 
sweeps the table. Back of the 
front it has been a summer picnic 








cow, and the Baltic road to Petro- 
grad. We have placed too much 
importance upon the Russian’s sen- 
timent for eHoly Moscow and his 
disregard for Peter’s grim city on the 
Neva, and not enough upon the fact 
that Germany, at least, knows what 
the northern railways are worth. 

As a guest of the Twelfth Rus- 
sian Army, shortly before the rev- 
olution, I felt that I was thoroughly 
and hospitably introduced to the 
Riga country. My companions were 
officers who spoke English well, one 
of them being an Oxford graduate, 
and we spent busy days motoring 








for} the soldiers, but picnics end 
when winter comes, both practically 
and allegorically. So far, in the be- 
wilderment succeeding the autocratic 


rr ‘ s : ? 

hese men resisted to the last igch in the early campaigns of the war. 

are in service now. The Letts’ hatred of Germany is of long standing. Some of the richest 
farming land in Russia is owned by the Lettish families from which these men come. 


LETTISH OFFICERS OF THE TWELFTH ARMY 


It is doubtful if many 


both to the front and to various de- 
fense points of the back country. 
The nearest sector of the enemy 
trenches was about eighteen miles 


KIRTLAND 


Continued on page 479 
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THE “RAINBOW DIVISION’ AN 


Photographs by JAMES H, 5 


DOING THEIR 
LAUNDRY 


Our soldiers will know 
as much about house- 
keeping as their grand- 
aunts by the end of , ert d . 
their camp training. Af- £ . MESS. THE INFORMAL WAY 
ter a hike, for instance, ; ‘ on : ‘ By: tg ™ ’ 
7 on Mer + i lhe men in camp at Van Cortlandt Park, New York, don’t get 
they must serub— theit : ° : 4 : 
. they lose interest in the ice cream parlor just outside the camp 


own clothes, and darn : 
. , rer -f > SS ('s an ay ool » hes S Ss | Ss 
their own socks \ ready for the mess call. They get the best, simple, subst 


hike may be just a brisk 
six-miler, or it may be.a 
two-day trip. All over 
the country the federal- 
ized National Guards- 
men and the National 
Army soldiers are in 
camp, the first under 
canvas and the new men 
in cantonments. These 
soldiers are members of 
the “* Rainbow Division” 
under Major General 
Mann, at Camp Mills, 
Long Island, where Na- 
tional Guardsmen from 
one-half the States of 
the Union form a di- 
vision likely to see 
service in France in a 
very short time. 





“TENTING TO- 
NIGHT” 
Quick action and good 
team work are necessary 
requisites in pitching 
tents. The rapidity with 
which a regiment pitches 
the canvas is a source 
of amazement to the 
civilian. Before our 
army was enlarged to 
present strength, $200,- 
000 was spent annually 
to replace worn-out tent- 


age. 


THE FIGHTING 
‘S FIELD KIT 
y article the soldier carries 
has its appointed place in the 
kit and packing the kit properly 
is an important detail of the 
soldier's work. He must not 
load himself down with un- {QUIPMENT INSPECTION AT CAI 
necessary articles and should The inspection of camp equipment is part of the morning’s r¢ 
take only things absolutely the material is laid out before the tent as in the above pict 
required in the trenches. have received orders from the commanding officer to be 
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[ONT AND OTHER GUARDSMEN 


by JAMES HWRE, Staff War Photographer 
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MESS, THE INFORMAL WAY 

tlandt Park, New York, don’t get so much to eat at mess that 

eam parlor just outside the camp limits. But they're always 
They get the best, simple, substantial food procurable 





















ENT INSPECTION AT CAMP MILLS 

ment is part of the morning’s routine at every camp, but when 

e the tent as in the above picture, it signifies that the troops 
the commanding officer to be ready for marching orders 









































BOARD AT 30c A DAY 


The ration for one man 
for garrison duty costs 
30c, which — includes 
everything from 20 oz. 
of fresh beef to 1.28 
oz. of evaporated 
prunes. Our army is 
said to be better clothed, 
fed and quartered than 
any other. While dis- 
liking to frown upon 
“dainties” from home, 
the War Department sug- 
gests that relatives and 
friends send only sub- 
stantial, healthful sup- 
plies and delicacies. Sol- 
diers are in training, the 
same physical training 
that an athletic team 
undergoes. Mother 
doesn't send many 
sweets to her 200-pound 
fullback son when he’s 
on the ‘varsity. This 
year he is on a ‘varsity 
far more important than 
any college team = can 
ever hope to be = con- 
sidered. 














THE ROOKIE’S 
FIRST GUARD 
A couple of officers giv- 
ing aninterested sentry 
on his first day’s guard 
some information on the 
fine points of sentry 
duty. 


THE LAST MEAL 

The boys enjoy the last meal 
before breaking camp for the 
next step on the long road to 
France. The order to break 
camp can be fulfilled in about 
five hours’ time, including the 
policing, or cleaning, of the 
groundsafter dismantling camp. 
Before another body of troops 
can occupy the same camp site, 
a number of days must elapse 
as a health regulation. 
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= World's Series _ 
Commanding Attention 


By ED A. GOEWEY (The Old Fan) 



































ROWLAND McGRAW 













ESPITE the gloomy fore- 
casts of the croakers, 
both major leagues have 

completed their schedules, and 
the world’s series, the annual 
classic which now is a baseball 
institution. will be played. 

In plain English, the national 
pastime has been carried 
through the 1917 season with 
flying colors, the entertainment 
furnished has been up to 
standard, and the yearly pro- 
gram is about to be completed 
to the entire satisfaction of the 
nation’s great army of fans. 

No sooner did this country 
declare war upon Germany than 
the gentry who can detect 
clouds in the sky when the sun 
is shining brightest began to 
moan over the sport outlook 
and proclaimed far and wide COLLINS 
that all outdoor entertainment, 
particularly baseball, soon would be forced 
into retirement, for the period of the war, 
through lack of public interest and sup- 
port. 

But the major league club owners, who 
take an interest in baseball because of the 
sport it furnishes as well as the financial 
returns it brings, vetoed the suggestion. 
President Wilson and other Washington 
officials voiced a most emphatic “No,” 
and urged that the national pastime be 
maintained, not only to furnish popular 
entertainment, but to maintain the sport 
interest throughout the United States, 
the greatest nation in the world of ath- 
letics. And last, but not least, the fans, 
who pay their good money for the sup- 
port of the game, declared against a halt, 
even for a limited period. 

The result of the baseball drive has 


any opponent pressed 
them closely. There were times when 
the Quakers proved annoying to the 
admirers of the New York team, but 
that was all. 
The Red Sox proved a distinct disap- 
pointment, and the only excuse which 
their followers give for the manner in 
which they faltered toward the close of the 
season and then were hammered right and 
left until they literally were pounded out of 
the race, is that the old Carrigan punch was 
missing and its absence caused the downfall 
of the world’s champion prides of Boston. ™ 
Even before the season’s play began the 
White Sox, who completed their 1916 season 
but a comparatively few points behind the 
Red Sox, were looked upon as dangerous 
aspirants for the American League pennant, 
and as the season progressed they appeared 
to grow stronger until they reached a point where they 
could hold their rivals safe throughout a driving finish. 
Whether the Giants will live up to the third portion of 
the pre-season prediction and will show that they are the 
present kings of the green diamond is about to be demon- 
strated. The New York club enters the lists as the favorite 
in the betting, but—as every fan knows full well—baseball 
is a game of surprises and the outcome, at 
best, is a guess. The fearful slumps of the 
Dodgers and Braves and the splendid efforts 
of the Cardinals, Reds and Indians, which 
carried them to high positions in the stand- 
ing, all were of a nature to demonstrate the 
national pastime’s uncertainties. 





RUSSELL 





KAUFF 


Upon the shoulders of these twelve men will rest the 
principal part of the burden of making 
the 1917 world’s championship series the 
equal in excitement and close play of 
any that has preceded jt. Both the 
Giants and the White Sox have staged 
splendid ball all season, and, though 
the former will enter the struggle as : 
favorites, on recent performances and HERZOG 
the figures of the “dope,” there is little to choose between them. 
The favorites, of course, will be led by John McGraw, the 
most skilful and experienced manager in baseball today, while 
the Chicago entry will be commanded by Clarence Rowland, a 
comparatively new comer in major league circles , but one whose 
















































SCHALK SCHUPP 


accomplishments rank him as a worthy op- 
ponent of the “Little Corporal.” Cicotte 
and Russell, two of the cleverest twirlers, 
are expected by the Chicago fans to 
puzzle the New York batsmen in a 
majority of the contests, while Sallee 
and Schupp, who, with Alexander, 
constitute the greatest trio of 
pitchers in the parent organiza- 
tion, will do most of the Giants’ 
boxwork. Schalk, the game’s 
greatest catcher; Jackson, 
for years a heavy hitter of 
note; and Eddie Collins, 


Good Football a Certainty This Fall 


The clouds of uncertainty which, for many 
months, obscured the college football situa- 
tion, have been dissipated. Once more the 
sun shines bright and clear for the athlete and 
the sport lover, for it now is assured that, 
ere the snows cover the gridirons, fully 
eighty per cent. of the usual number of con- 





. still most capable, if tests will be played. And this, despite the | 

e ffectually silence the croak- oe . ed 
a vr _ , Senay wl se: = not as good as when fact that Princeton and Yale have clung to fee 
sien r have e ers 2 ‘ ; ; i i 
a ee Sow ae wiprealy he was part of the their determination not to don the moleskin ee 


baseball proved that patriotism and 


r Athletics’ $100,000 
sport can go hand in hand, but also 


Athle this season. 
infield, are 


For a time it was feared that Harvard also 





ay set ¢ XE > which was . = on j 7 i 
they - an ——— ; I » aig soneter ee might hold aloof, but the Crimson has put { 
SEIZE ae ve 7 Vv oO l . a 7” ° . > 
Pe pave ry vers. end sar things to win ~~ a so-called scrub varsity eleven in the field, 
classes Of sport lovers, " hice’ ieintine ’ . which will receive official sanction to play . 4 
only have tennis, golf, racing bunting ZIMMERMAN inf pte — 

fer gp pe for Chicago. informal games with other teams. The 
ore other saa onl aoe toes JACKSON - Opposed to these will be Zimmerman, a reason why these three leading universities . a 
of the open been featured, bu real hitter and baseball’s best third sacker; will not do their full share this year to @ 
football ee fall eae Saat Herzog, with but few equals as an infielder maintain the greatest of all college sports 
its usual place in the athletic arena. and a wizard at keeping the men about him is that so many of their most prominent 

And it surely is a fortunate circumstance keyed up to their best, and Kauff, a sticker 


athletes have answered the call to the colors 
~ that the authorities controlling the sport { 
programs have figured that such teams 
as could be organized would be un- ’ 
able to maintain the high standards 
of the past. However, to take the 
places of the games between 
Yale and Harvard and Prince- ie 
ton and Yale, which constitu- 2 
ted the climax of each East- | 
ern season, wartime substitutes will be 
furnished by the Pennsylvania-Dart- j 
mouth, Cornell - Pennsylvania, Syracuse- 4 
4 


with less than half a dozen equals in the 
National League. Of course both clubs have 
upon their rosters other unus- ; 
ually clever players, and, as in 
past seasons, some of these are 
sure to accomplish feats which 
will eclipse those of some of the 
men who will enter the struggle as accepted stars. 


that two of the most popular clubs in balldom 
are to battle for the world’s championship 
this fall, and in the nation’s two largest 
cities, for this not only will result in at- 
tendance figures in keeping with those 
of recent years and splendid financial 
returns, which will be distributed 
between the participating clubs and 
players and the National Commis- 
sion, but will also focus attention of 
sport lovers of every nation where 
baseball is played or understood. 
In fact, so keen is the interest in 
this year’s classic 
that arrange- 
ments have 
been completed 
to cable the 
games in detail 
to the camps of 
General Persh- 
ing’s soldiers in 
France. CICOTTE 
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At the beginning of the season most of 
the experienced dopesters picked the 
Giants and the Red Sox to win the pen- 
nants in their respective leagues, and 
many even went so far as to declare that 
McGraw’s charges were the class of all baseball 
and, taken as a whole, were head and shoulders 
above their rivals. 

In one respect the early forecasts came true, 
for the Giants won the National League bunt- 
ing. In fact, from almost the outset, there was 
little doubt that they would continue to lead 

the procession in the Tener organization, and, 
eae they had occasional slumps, they always 


were able to come back and hold their own when 


Colgate, Pennsylvania-Michigan, Syra- 
cuse - Brown, Pittsburg - Pennsylvania, 
Cornell-Colgate, Rutgers-Syracuse - and 
similar contests. 
And it will be good football, even if « 

some of the gridiron heroes of yes- 
terday are absent, winning far 
greater laurels upon the battle fields 
of Europe. The fact that many 


» 
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THE SHOTGUNS OF TODAY 
Pump Guns and Autoloading Shotguns 


THE STEEL LINED “SPEED SHELLS”’ 
“Arrow” and “Nitro Club’ Smokeless 


THE MODERN BIG GAME RIFLES 
High Power Slide Action and Auto- 
loading 


THE “BIGGEST LITTLE RIFLES IN 
THE WORLD” 
.22-caliber Slide Action, 
and Single Shot 


THE METALLIC CARTRIDGES OF 
THOUGHTFUL SPORTSMEN 

Calibers and Loads for Every Standard 
Make of Rifle, Pistol and Revolver 


Autoloading 






In the big game country, no rifles are more sought 


OU men of affairs who find a bracing day’s hunting 
after than Remington UMC. 


or trap shooting the greatest relief from nervous 
tension—no one can appreciate better than you 


the sincerity of Remington UMC. For small bore shooting, the Remington UMC .22’s 


are conceded to be in a class by themselves—both rifles 
and cartridges. 


And the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC in a 
dealer’s store is admittedly the Sign of Sportsmen’s 
Headquarters in every town. 


In every branch of shooting, these earnest times throw 
the spotlight on Remington UMC—the modern idea in 
sporting arms and ammunition, with its hundred years’ 
record of starting every practical forward step in the 
shooting field and being right. 


And now a word as to the Boy— 

If he has not already arranged to shoot 
for a N, R. A. Medal or Boy Scout 
Marksmanship Badge, write us and we 
will tell him how to go about it, He 
will start right by contesting for these 
worth while National Shooting Honors 





THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York Remington UMC Ltd., of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
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Sure- 


“Tl have ‘em ready for 
you at 4.30 — put ‘em on 
while you wait if you like. 
Yes, sir, | know the kind 
you want. Every one says 
the same. It's always 


came a question into the minds of the 
men in the trenches which was a 
fectly natural Every 


per- 
one. 


the the “Little Father.” He 
was the autocrat of the church as well as 
of the empire. 
several times a day, Russia-~—man, woman 
and child—said a prayer for the czar. 
The Russian patriotism was not love of 
country or love of flag, but fanatic adora- 
tion of the czar. Suddenly this idol was 
taken from them; the soldiers were told 
that there was no more czar and a red 
banner took the place of the flag they had 
been accustomed to salute and _ follow. 
They completely lost their mental bear- 
ings. 

Under these conditions the question, 
nurtured by German agents, came into 
the mind of every soldier: “Since there 
is no ezar whom are we fighting for? 
The Germans tell us they will make peace, 
so why should we lose our lives? Our 
wives and children and farms need _ us, 


so why should we stay here?” 


CUSHION Delegates were sent to Petrograd for 


RUBBER HEE |information. Anarchists took up the 
freer of the German spies and sowed 


CZar as 


jseeds of disorganization among the 
oT . soldiers. It took time to send to the 
prevents slipping that rater ny like front men who could explain to the 


soldiers exactly what changes had _ oc- 
curred and why they should defend the 
new government in order that the liberty 
which the revolution had given them 
should not be destroyed by the re- 


Then there are no holes to track mud 
and dirt into the house—that adds 
to the popularity, especially with the 
women. 


““ Women use the Cat's Paw Spanish 
Heel, you know.” 


German victory which would be even 
“You say they wear longer than the worse. 
ordinary kind?” 
have happened if the Germans had 
struck hard at the Russian lines while the 
Russian soldiers were blinking like owls in 
the brilliant sunlight of their new freedom? 
No one can safely answer such a hypo- 
thetical question, but it was generally 
thought that if the Germans had been 
foolish enough to strike then Russia 
would have suffered a terrible military 
disaster. I am quite sure that some of 
the ablest men of Russia were eager to 
have the Germans strike then, for nothing 
would so soon have shocked the Russian 
people into a national spirit as a great de- 
feat. Some even secretly hoped for the 
capture of Petrograd, which was com- 
| parable in those days to a national ulcer 
spreading political poison throughout the 
national body. For it was in Petro- 
grad that all the fanatics, the political 
knaves and the anarchistic scum of the 
empire had gathered, and it was in 
Petrograd that there was the greatest 
unrest and political ferment. Elsewhere 
throughout the great empire life moved 
along much as usual. The fall of Petro- 
grad would not then and will not now 
spell the downfall of Russian military 
power. We forget how vast the empire 
is. It is a fact that one third of the 
empire is further away from the battle 
line than we are here in New York. 

The Germans were too shrewd to 
force the fighting even with the certainty 
of an immediate and sweeping victory. 
The offensive came from the Russians. 


“ Why, yes, the Friction Plug not only 

prevents slipping, but adds to 

Ry the wear. No, they cost no 
} more than ordinary heels. ” 






7 CUSHION iaae 


cOSTER RUBBER, 


| when word came of the forward movement 
}in Galicia, and the wildest enthusiasm 
/prevailed everywhere along the Trans- 
Siberian railway. The heart of the people 
was with the army and in the war. 
Another misconception that I find 
prevalent in this country is unjust to 


Russia. I allude to the fear that the 
$e. Gated teh iho provisional government will make a 
separate peace with the enemy. It 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 


should be remembered that it was the 
revelation that the czar’s government 
was planning a separate peace that formed 


Russian | of the war. 


Every day, and often | 


Will the Russian Bear Last?! 


La 


If the provisional govern- | 
child had been brought up to reverence | ment is firmly in the saddle, as I believe 


Continued from page 473) 


| The men who wrested his throne from 
|him were steadfast for the prosecution 


it is, Russia will stand by her allies until 
| the German menace is forever removed. 


| There is no doubt in the minds of 


| Russia’s present rulers that the German | 


menace is a grave one. <A German 
| victory or a separate pe would make 
|of Russia a vassal state. Russia will 
carry the war. She has plenty of 
food, plenty of men and raw material. 


on 


| The shortage of food in the large centers 


establishment of the old régime or by a | 


is due to wretched transportation facil- 


ities, and here is where America can 
most effectively help. The railroads 
must be improved and extended and 


much new rolling stock must be furnished. 
After the war Russia will sce an era of 
railroad development comparable only 
to that of this country following the 
War Between the States. This will be 
necessary as well for military for 
economic reasons. 

The immediate thing, however, is the 
winning of the war. [ am hopeful that 


as 





Russia will do her part. The present 
government, of which M. Kerensky is | 
practically dictator, is composed of able, | 
enthusiastic and honest men, all of | 
whom are young. Kerensky is barely | 
Few if any of the members of the 
provisional cabinet are over 40. They | 
have accomplished wonders. I lose 
patience when I hear them criticized for | 
not progressing more rapidly. It has | 
taken our own Congress longer to pass a 


2 
ol. 


\few necessary and comparatively simple 
| pieces of war legislation than it has Russia | 


I have often been asked what would | to build a government out of chaos. 


| 


For the future Russia’s great need is 
education for her masses. The wealthy 
people have had the best of educational 
advantages in the past. When I left 
Petrograd M. Manuiloff was minister of 
adie, and I found him quite indiffer- 
ent to the extension of the universities. 
He was immersed in a project for a com- 
mon school system, free to every child, 
and based largely on the plan prevail- 
ing in the United States. It cannot be 
denied that the lower classes in Russia are 
both ignorant and have been oppressed, 
but they are capable of rapid develop- 
ment and two generations of universal 
education will create the great, sane, 
stable middle class which the country 
must have before it can take its rightful 
place among free nations. 











| 


| 


| 


With education will come a quicken- 
ing of industrial and commercial life, 
and Russia will speedily develop into one 
of the world’s greatest markets. The 
country is inexpressibly rich in natural 
resources. I believe that the new régime | 
will welcome, even invite, foreign capital 
to the country, under reasonable and 
proper restrictions. That the traditional 
friendship between the Russians and the 
Americans will be a factor in our favor | 
cannot be denied, but if we are to take | 
advantage of the great opportunities that 
will surely arise in Russia at the close of 
the war we must seek to reach a better 
understanding and a more just apprecia- 


| tion of the Russian people. 


\I was in Siberia on my way to Harbin 


| 
| 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 
N the issue of Leslie’s for September 
15th, the very excellent double-page 
spread of Italian war pictures was credited 
to Pathe Films, which was an inadvertence 
as the pictures were of official Italian 
Government work. They were taken un- 
der the direction of the General Staff of | 
the Supreme Command of the Italian army | 
and are being presented in this country | 
by the Italian Government, through the | 
Fort Pitt Theatre Co. They are the 


the contributing factor in his overthrow. |records from the Italian battlefront. 


Leslie’s Weekly 










DIAMON 


ONLY $50 


Perfect cut, blue white 
gem in fine gold ring, 
style or gents designs 


Save ONE-THIRD 
On Your Diamond 


Get in on our great distribution 





riffany 


offer Write today for our 
Startling proposition. Terms 
and prices shattered. Order 


for Christmas NOW. 
See Diamond First 
No security, no red tape, we 
trust you absolutely. Ikxamine 
diamond at your leisure—wear 
it30 days FREE, Send it back 
at our expense if not satisfactory. 
You are not out a penny. Don't 
pay three or four dealers profits. 
We sell “Direct”’ from Diamond 
Cutter to YOU, at practically 
European prices. 

FRE DIAMOND 

ART BOOK 

Read the truth about Diamonds. 
Read how to judge a good dia- 
mond, read about our splendid 
buy back offer at full value, read 
our easy payment plan arranged 
to suit you your name on a 
postal brings the FREE Diamond 
Booklet 

EVERY DIAMOND 

GUARANTEED 

You risk absolutely nothing. 
Our ironclad money-back con- 
tract protects you in every re- 
spect. Your name on a postal 
brings the FREE diamond book 
and offer, 


SANTA FE WATCH CO, 
Dept. O-44 
Topeka, Kans. 
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Music Lessons 
Book FREE Wonderful home-study music 


lessons under great American 
and European teachers given 
by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities. 
- Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and Illustrations 
covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwooa, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
eo by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 
». Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
O, REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 
equally eminent teachers, ' 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NOW easily you can become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful player. Our Free Book tells youhow. Write 
for it today. few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 
University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers School of Music 
3371 Siege!-Myers Building Chicago, III. 
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> 
. Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses 
> Foot doctors and surgeons always pare 
corns and calluses. The method is 
> eorrect—the relief the quickest. Dan: 
> gerous preparations are never mt 
>» applied. 
> Griffon 
> Angle Safety 
4 Corn Parer pares 
, between the toes 
> equally as well as on 
> top. — Price 25¢ 
> Extra blades 5 for 25ec. 
2 ‘At your dealer’s, or send direct to 
] 


iffon Cutlery Works, 77 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Write for FREE booklet. 


LL A eM Ly te, Le ln i. Ul, ‘tn, Sle De Me, tt, tm, te. Ae 





I will send my 25¢ Book 
Strong Arms and 
Military Shoulders 


For 10c in stamps or coin. 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms and hands, without any 
apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
127 West 42d St. Studio 10 New York 


EA BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which 
there are grest opportusitics. Six months’ term. 
Diploma awarded. Send for free book, *‘How to 
ecome a Banker.’’ EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 












410 East State Street, 








40 W. 45th St. 

HOTEL WEBSTER | suse of Sth Ave. 

The most beautiful of 

e the City’s small hotels. 

Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center of shopping dis- 

trict. Much favored by women who travel alone. $2.50 up. 
Send for Booklet A. W. JOHNSON QUINN. 
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Three Hundred Miles to Petrograd 


(Continued from page 473) 


away, and although an occasional shell 


half-heartedly found its way to the fringe | 


of the city, and air raids afforded spice to 
after-dinner walks in the parks, there was 
plenty of justification for confident faith 
in the honestly built trenches cut in 
endless parallels, and above all for faith 
in the first-class fighting spirit of the men 
of the Twelfth Army. 

A German drive, at that time. might 
have bent the Russian line, but the enemy 
could not have afforded the expense of 
trving to break it. As an example of the 
common enthusiasm, I saw trench mor- 
tars in action which Lettish volunteers, 
attached to the Twelfth, had bought by 
popular subscription in the ranks. 

Riga, a city ancient already 200 years 
ago when it came into Russian possession, 
has been thought worth fighting for 
in the past, and every true Russian 
gave devout and patriotic thanks when 
the city was saved in 1915. It is not 
only a comfortable, quaint, and beau- 
tiful city, with magnificent parks and 
historic buildings, it is a wealthy and im- 
portant manufacturing city, and it is the 
center of a rich country tilled by indus- 
trious Lettish peasantry. It is true that 
the bitter Russian winter descends upon 
the province of Livonia in full vigor, but 
how the story has arisen that the Baltic 
provinces are bleak and inhospitable 
which one hears quoted continually—is 


the choice of two fairly efficient railway 
systems between Riga and Petrograd. 
For much of the way, also, Russia has 
done her best to build and maintain fair 
state roads, such as Russia never dreamed 
of in Napoleon’s age. I have made about 
175 miles a day in a military motor car 


on these roads. 


impossible to understand. True, there is | 


considerable swamp land, and there are 
long stretches of timber, but there are 


also many miles of fair and fertile country | 


which greatly resembles the rich, rolling 
fields of Minnesota. As a proof of the 
chnemy’s opinion, it might be noted that 
German peaceful penetration, socially, 
agriculturally, and commercially, here 
found its maximum expression. 


A glance at any map, giving the Rus- 
sian railways with any completeness, will 


show that even a short advance across the 


Dvina River means a paralysis to the 
general system. Control of the Petro- 
grad-Pskov-Dvinsk line will affect a 
sweeping area to the south, which will 
even render unstable the Russian com- 
munication lines south of Dvinsk, and 
may well strike with dismay the loyal 
troops there holding the frontier. Petro- 
grad, of course, is the terminus of the 
Finnish railways. The route through Fin- 
land, Sweden, Norway, is Russia’s door- 
way into Europe. 

It is a belief among foreigners in Russia 


that the peasant soldiers will fight their 


best when an enemy ventures foot upon 
what the moujiks really consider ‘Holy 
Russia.” The Germans, on the other 
hand, believe, as may be judged from 
their propaganda, that a control of such 
an important part of actual Russian ter- 
ritory—not Poland—will be exceedingly 
valuable as a bargaining offer to call the 
fight quits. It is also plain that the loyal 
Russian leaders recognize this. 

Despite, then, any attempt to gloss over 
the situation, by either side, the results of 
the campaign may well be an index of the 
end as far as Russia is concerned. If 
Russian resistance, internal and at the 
front, fails lamentably at this point, then 
there will have to be a revival of miracles 
to save the Republic. If Germany fails, 


} then the world will know that the claws of 


Napoleon had no railroads to Moscow. | 


William of Germany can see on his maps 


the bear have not been clipped. The test 
will be a major and not a minor operation. 


The World’s Industrial Unrest 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


6 hex: American workman is the best 
paid worker in the world. In short- 
ness of hours, improved working condi- 
tions and organizations for social better- 
ment he is in a class by himself. Labor in 
the United States has never had the same 
occasion for unrest that prevails in Euro- 
pean countries. So acute in England was 
this pre-war unrest that Germany argued 
the time was ripe for her to strike. Not 
till Lloyd George became Minister of 
Munitions did organized labor consent to 
patch up its differences with the Govern- 
ment, and after all concessions. made un- 
der stress of winning the war, British 
labor is still unsatisfied. 

In these concessions Prof. Thomas Case 
of Oxford University foresees a revolution 
in which politicians and trade unionists 
will unite to run the Government for the 


American Federation of Labor, patriot- 
ically entered into an agreement with 
Secretary of War Baker, that there should 
be no strikes during the war without op- 
portunity for adjustment. Nevertheless 
| carpenters, engaged on‘army cantonments, 
threatened a strike involving 48,000 men 
unless their demands for a closed shop on 
Government contracts were met. Protest 
on the part of a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor against a 
union not acknowledging the jurisdiction 
of the Federation was the occasion of this 
peremptorydemand upon the Government. 
Such trivial disputes are unpatriotic, 
to say the least, at a time when the coun- 
try and its industries need every worker 
regardless of credentials and union affilia- 
tions. The closed shop has no place in a 
nation at war, and when peace comes the 


benefit of those affiliated with the trade | freedom of every worker to affiliate or not 


unions at the expense of other classes. In 
the same strain a writer in The Nine- 
teenth Century says, “In playing with 


democracy politicians have played with | 


fire, and now shrink helpless before their 
own conflagration.” Nevertheless Pre- 
mier Lloyd George recently told a delega- 


tion of trade unionists and Socialists to be | 


“audacious,” and get all they could. 
John Hodge, labor’s representative as 
British Minister for Labor, takes a more 


reasonable position, three years of war | 


having convinced him that labor must 
give up its old restrictive attitude, and 
that capital must become willing to re- 
munerate extra effort on the part of labor. 

English labor has consented  tem- 
porarily to allow the employment of 
women and otherwise to let down the bars 
of the closed shop. What is American 
labor doing? President Gompers of the 


|with the unions should be as certainly 
| guaranteed. The unions then willstill have 
\a large and influential field of operations. 

Mr. Hodge’s other suggestion that labor 
receive additional compensation for addi- 
tional exertion and results should appeal 
| to capital everywhere. Charles M. 
Schwab, one of our greatest captains of 
industry, follows this method. Satisfac- 
tion prevails among the thousands of 
| workers in the vast Bethlehem steel plants 
of which he is head, because over and 
above the standard wage or salary there 
is a substantial bonus for extra skill, effi- 
ciency or results. This, and the plan of 
the U. S. Steel and many other eorpora- 
tions, by which employees are encouraged 
to acquire stock, thus giving them a per- 
sonal interest in the business, are among 
the best methods to promote community 
of interest between capital and labor. 


| 
| 

















Why Those Holes 
In Bread? 


To separate the food cells into thin walls, so 
digestion can easily act. Without that, any grain 
food, as you know, is almost indigestible. 





4 Times as Many 
In Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is four times as porous as bread. 

It is also whole wheat, not the mere inner flour. 

The food cells are not merely separated. Each food cell is blasted by internal 
steam explosion. In making Puffed Wheat a hundred million explosions occur 
in every kernel. 





These bubbles of grain, thin, flaky and flavory, seem like intentional confec 


tions. But their enticements are all accidental. 

Prof. Anderson created Puffed Grains to supply scientific grain food. Few 
cooking methods break even half the food cells. This method breaks them all. 
complete digestion. And every atom 


These are the ideal foods for easy, 


























feeds. 
Wheat Ri 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 

These three Puffed Grains are them ideal between meals or at bed- 
more than breakfast dainties. ‘They time. 
should be served in every bowl of Salt or douse with melted butter 
milk. Their ease of digestion makes for hungry children after school. 


Use like nut-meats in home candy 
making. Scatter in your soups. 
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Serve a Different 
Grain Each Morning 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 


Thin, Flavory Tidbits 
to Mix with Fruit 


(i704) 
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HERE you can get 


diamonds at wonder. 
ful savings, proved 
customers’ letters. Diamonds 
= originally sold at full 
gesees .. The exact qualities 
‘or which full prices are 

paid today. Any new mountin; 
you prefer. Encased in a han 
some gift box and you can try 
to match at full 60 per cent more, 


Diamond Banking . 


A House Over 60 Years 


and 
ted over a million Prd wadg ay the 
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we must sell 


Look These ieee 


3/82 kt. exact weight od 
tos blue- white 
renuine diam: le 
cently brilliant ¢ gem ry tin white 
‘old sop < engagement 
match it at — = 60 er ce a4 more, 
Segrenteed Cash Loan $5 
npaid Loan Price 


a dlatinetiy new cluster of large, 
loan diamonds set to 
2 fleet of wolitaire of alitte ring fril- 
liancy. New effec ith platinum 
like top. Try to sede at sixty 
per i more. Un- 
paid Loan Price...... 
1—1/8, 3/64 kt. actual weight 
but larger in appearance on ac- 
count of desirable spread make 
and well balanced prepestian. 
A perfectly cut, blue-white, fine 
quality stone in jentleman’ ‘ 16 
st 3400.00. “Guaranteed Loar $200. 

00, aren e an le 
Unpaid Loan Pric $229 


Sent on Approval! 


We will be glad to send you, 'pre- 
paid, on approve and without 2 bligations, 
any of our bargains for FREE A. 

them for yourself — examin teens before you 
decide to buy. Liberty Bonds accepted as cash. 


Guaranteed Cash Loans 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
policies. You know what you can borrow before 
you buy. See our Cash Back Guarantees. 


Send the Coupon! 


Hundreds of special bargains are listed in’ 
this new bulletin, Write for it today. Not just one 

nality of diamonds, but all cualities are shown in 
this remarkable bulletin. Your name and address 
on the coupon is enough, but write Ww. 


Jos.DeRoy & Sons ?7"" $7 
1531 DeRoy Building, bee yg we) a 
ke b ssion: posit Na- 
rhe gay 9) Netlanal Bo ‘Bank A. Pitis- 
burgh Daily Newspaper. 

ees cme ee 


Jos. De Roy & Sons, 1531 De Roy Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. ! 
' Gentlemen: — Please send me, absolutely free and prepaid, 

our new Bargain Bulletin of Gamonde, watches and other 
| Towels. It i Gietectir understood that I assume no obliga- 
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Keeley Treatment 
@ For Liquor and Drug Using SN 


NOT only does the scientific Keeley Treat- 
ment remove the desire for liquor or drugs, 
but it restores mental faculties that win success. 
400,000 effective cases in 36 years. Those 
who have taken the Keeley Treatment find 
there is no confinement, no nausea, Skilled 
physicians, good care, pleasant surroundings. 
h sexes. 


Write for confidential information to any 
of the following Keeley Institutes 

Buffalo, N. Y. Lexington, Mass. Portland, Me. 
799 Niagara St. Los Angeles, Cal, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Columbus, Ohio 2400 W. Pico St. St. Louis. Mo. 
Crab Orchard, Ky, Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. 
Dwight, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa, Waukesha, Wis. 
Grand Rapids,Mich. 1424 Girard Ave. West Haven, Conn. 
735 OttawaAve.NW. Pittsburgh, Pa. London, England 
Hot Springs, Ark. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. Plainfield, Ind. 

Euclid Ave. 
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Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25¢ at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 
Frederick Stearns & Com y, Detroit, U.S. A. 
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‘Apples for America and Europe! 


| 500,000 boxes and 





| adopted urging the Government to devise 


| statistical information on this young and | trade for years to come. 


| 
| 
r 


| 


| 
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By W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 
Il URING the season of 1914-1915,! grade variety of apples which were 
American apples to the extent of | eagerly purchased by dealers. These 


2.667.873 barrels and 1,423,132 boxes were | orchards have suffered as have those of 


exported to Europe, Asia, Africa, and | France. Russia was a producing power in 
Latin America. In addition it is con-| the apple trade of Europe and its climate | 
servatively estimated that more than | and soil are especially adapted to raising | 


barrels of this fruit 
went to such countries as Porto Rico, 
Hayti, Santo Domingo, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Mexico and parts of Canada, 
of which no record was made. Since this 
date it has not been possible, due to the 
demoralized condition of shipping facili- 
ties, to obtain accurate data regarding 
this industry. These figures take no ac- 
count of shipments of dried and evapo- 


this fruit. Industrial and political demor- 
alization, together with a heavy depletion 
of the man power of this wonderful land, 
have eliminated Russia from this line of | 
endeavor. China does not grow apples, 
neither is the fruit raised for commercial | 
purposes in any parts of Asia. In the! 
Latin-American nations Chile alone raises 
apples, but enough only for home con- 
sumption. Incidentally I may state that 

















GERMAN HANDIWORK IN THE ORCHARDS OF FRANCE 
Throughout the northern portion of France where large fruit orchards gave 
livelihood to thousands Germany in her recent retreat has left devastation 
in her wake. Many years must roll by before France can regain her commer- 

cial standing in the fruit-raising industry. 


rated apples, a special field of this busi- 
ness which is yearly increasing, the prod- 
uct being in great demand in Europe and 
Latin-America. 

Apple-growing and shipping is properly 
entitled to be designated as one of the 
major industries of this country, involving 
annually from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 | 
of barrels, an output valued at approxi- | Zealand to consider. The production of 
mately $100,000,000. These figures relate | the former is small and railway freights 
only to apples handled in a commercial | from interior points are liable to prohibit 
manner and do not take into account| the exportation of apples to a great ex- 


the Chilian apple is without a peer any- | 
where, and, being ripe at a time when our 
apples are out of season, the possibilities 
in this line alone are really wonderful, but 
up to the present no one has taken ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

As competitors in the apple industry the 

United States had only Canada and New 
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those grown and consumed otherwise. | tent, while the long distance that New 
Some idea of the importance of this busi- | Zealand has to bring her fruit to market 
ness may be formed when I state that at | militates against her ever being a serious 
the last meeting of the National Apple | factor in the trade. As a consequence our 
Growers’ Association a resolution was | position today is ideal and if we take ad- 
vantage of conditions there is no reason 
some appropriate method for obtaining | why this country cannot dominate this 





important industry. Through proper advertising and mar- 
Apples are destined to form an impor- | keting campaigns, which should be started 
tant item in the diet of this and other | immediately, the entire world can be 
nations. The present economic condition | made to eat American apples. The na- 
of the world is bound to give a great stim- | ture of the fruit makes it an admirable 
ulus to the use of this fruit and its future | article for exporting to any part of the 
as an article of export is assured. Mr. | globe, and American apples are accepted 
Louis B. Magid, President of the Appa- | today as the standard for all purposes. 
lachian Corporation, which operates the} The possibilities for creating demands 
largest apple orchards in the world, having | for dried fruits in overseas markets never 
more than 350,000 trees in bearing, and an | were better and excess crops could be con- 
authority on apple-shipping expects that | served for future use, for the entire world 
the next few years will see this industry | is fruit hungry. 
| develop materially, and believes that the| The great apple-producing States of the 
foreign trade in this fruit will far surpass | Pacific Coast and the Atlantic and middle 
that of any similar line. | sections of the country prior to the war 
The war in Europe will benefit the developed a remarkable export trade for 
American apple grower materially, due their choice fruit with the nations of 
to the fact that the three years of hostili- | | Europe now engaged in the terrific con- 
ties have resulted in the destruction and | flict for supremacy. This trade has fallen 
neglect of apple orchards throughout that | off very materially because of the high 
continent, with the obvious result that | freight rates which have been almost 
| buyers can look only to this country for | | prohibitory. But our apple growers, by 
their needs. Northern France, for exam- | | turning their attention to the nearer mar- 
ple, before the war produced fine apples, | | kets on our own continent, while the op- 
|most of which were exported. Today | portunity presents itself, can open a wider 
that territory is virtually destitute of | and perhaps a richer field for the enlarge- 
apple as well as other orchards. Such ment of their trade. The one thing lack- 
trees as were not blasted by gunfire, or | ing, of course, is a mercantile marine, and 
ruined by poisonous gases and conflagra- | most unfortunately this is lacking because 
tion have been cut down by the retreating | of the anti- subsidy feeling on the part of 
Germans. The hills and mountains of | some representatives in Congress from the 
northern Italy were prior to the conflict | Pacific Coast and the farming regions of 
in that country productive of a high- | the interior. 
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Hello! 
Wake Up! 


Read 


VANITY FAIR 


The most cheerful and stimulat- 
ing of all magazines. 
it will keep you in touch with the 
social, literary, dramatic and ar- 
tistic skirmishes in American life 
and insure you against dullness, 
boredom and intellectual old age. 


are brisk and burning times in 
art, in literature, in music and in 
life, as well in politics and war; 
and Vanity Fair is doing its bit to 
make the times a good deal brisker 
and more burning. It is the avant 
courier, the drum major among Amer- 
ica’s forward-marching magazines. 


These 


Vanity Fair will help you out in 
skirmishes, night operations. You 
can’t keep up with these double- 
quick times without reading a double- 
quick magazine in which the big 
writers, humorists, and _ essayists 
are booming away on all of Life’s 
battlefronts. 


Every Issue Contains 


The Stage: Reviews of all that’s going on— 
and coming off—in the theater; and portraits 
of who’s who in the New York dramatic spot- 
light. 

The Arts: Painless criticisms and peerless 
illustrations of all the newest happenings in 
painting, literature, sculpture and architecture. 
Hur-or: Not the custard pie school, nor even 
the Sunday supplement vein, but the most 
amusing work of our younger writers and 
artists. 

Assorted Nuts: Portraits and revelations of 
all the best-known and most carefully assorted 
nuts, and mad hatters. 

Sports: Every known species of sports; in- 
door and outdoor, heroically masculine and 
politely ladylike. 

Essays and Reviews: The enlivening and 
unconventional output of our most wakeful 
essayists, critics, and authors. 

Danci.g: All varieties of dances, both wild 
and hot-house and their indoor, outdoor, 
rhythmic and ball-room exponents. 
Fashions: The last word—pronounced with 
a Parisian accent—on the smartest clothes for 
the smartest men and the smartest women. 
Dogs and Motors: Photographs and life 
histories of the most successful 1918 models 
of well-bred dogs and well-built motors. 
Shopping: The heart of the blue list shopping 
district; a pageantiof its riches; and the short- 
est and easiest way to acquire their contents. 


Get the Cheero Spirit— for $1 


One little Green Dollar Will Bring 
You the Next Five Issues of 
Vanity Fair—and even six, if you 
mail the coupon promptly. 


Attention! Forward March! Eyes 
right! Salute the coupon! Tear it 
off, fill it out and let Vanity Fair— 
all winter—keep you in step with 
the times. 


VANITY FAIR 

19 W, 44th St., N. Y. C. 
I accept your offer. It is understood that if 
this order is received in time, you will send the 
October issue free of charge. I enclose $1 (or) 
Send me bill at later date. (Canadian, $1.25; 
Foreign, $1.50.) 


PS 8. 0 hn 3 6 eis 6 $5.58 sae © 


Street 


C45 00% 0 9h 6 HO0.0 05 be 60s 6.6055 4% 
and thank you very much! Leslie’s 10-6-17 
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A winter of 
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October 6, 1917 


Men 


president would have dared show his face, 


went right into the thick of them, climbed | spent a night at a ranch and noticed a 
on a box, refused to be budged by prelimi- | bumper field of wheat next morning. 
demonstrations and talked | 


nary hostile 
man-to-man fashion for an hour. He told 
them what he personally would recom- 
mend that the St. Paul should do for its 
switchmen, and such was their faith in 
Earling that the strike was called off so 
far as it affected the St. Paul. 

As soon as Mr. Earling was firmly seated 
in the presidential chair he began to 
study the future. The Chicago, 
waukee & St. Paul had over 7,000 miles 
of road east of the Missouri River, but not 
i single mile in the great empire that lay 
to the west. With a vision that proved | ¢ 
prophetic, he started to look over the 
feasibility of one day building a line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 
However, the construction of a new 
railroad across half a continent was so 
gigantic an undertaking that had it not 
heen for the aggressive policy character- 
istic of the St. Paul board of directors, and 
the necessity of protecting then existing 
property, the project would have failed. 

Here again Earling was well prepared. 
For years he had tramped over the new 
territory, driven over it, ridden over it, 
examined all possible routes, studied the 
location and population of existing towns 
and cities and planned sites for new towns. 
(ll this he had done in secret. His office 
never revealed a trace of what he was 
doing, but his home was stacked with 
diagrams, blue prints, statistics, docu- 
ments and data of a thousand kinds. 

When action was formally sanctioned, 
Mr. Earling sent parties of engineers to 
make the necessary surveys. Among the 
surveyors first to return was a young 
engineer who presented an excellent re- 
port, but Mr. Earling thought a better 
line could be obtained. The engineer 


Who Are Making 


(Continued from page 467) 


Mil- | 





thereupon went back with his assistants | 


and was overtaken by a blizzard and 


forced to take refuge at an Indian agent's | 


hut. The agent, listening to -their talk, 


deduced what they were after and asked | 


them why they did not simply follow the 
old trail of the Indians along Rampart 
Creek. When the storm subsided he 
sent guides with them over the Indian 
trails, and this route was found to be 
ideal for this section of the road. 
Competitors indulged in a_ lot of 
quiet chuckling over the idea of building 
a 3,000-mile road to the 
find that no terminals could be obtained 
at the traffic centers there. The ground 
certainly had been thoroughly 
empted by the other Pacific lines, and 
Earling was confronted with a problem. 
Having planned and built a road to the 
Pacific, traffic had to be found,” Mr. 
carling narrated to me. “The road 
must earn its keep. We could not expect 
any traffic from other Pacific roads.” 
One day Mr. Earling was sitting in a 
New York skyscraper which overlooked 
the Hudson River. He saw tugs pulling 
railway car floats Yo and from the Jersey 
coast in great number. That gave him 
the key to his problem! And to-day the 
St. Paul can pick up by-water traffic 
from all the Pacific coast points and handle 
it cheaper than could be done on land, 
for no expansive and costly terminals 
have to be maintained at each point; 
tracks have not to be built along congested 
urban areas; there is no heavy bill for 
maintenance of way on the water, and 
by the use of “aprons,” that is, piers that 
rise and fall with the tide, floats can be 
pulled alongside and loaded or unloaded 
smoothly and expeditiously and econom- 
ically at any hour. 
Let me cite one instance of what the 
building of such a railroad has meant. 
Montana had always been regarded as a 


'enterprise the St. Paul now carries more! 


coast only to! 


pre- | 


| tial assets in the form of billions of feet 
| of timber on lands with undisclosed min- 





| but will continue to apply himself to the| 
grazing state until A. J. Earling, while! large interests of the great railroad. 


America||@ 


traveling over the state by horseback, 





The owner confided that he had raised| 
similar yields for over ten years w ithout | 
one bad crop, but had not gone in for| 
wheat-raising on a large scale because he 
was sixty miles from the nearest railroad. | 
Mr. Earling’s peregrinations convinced 
him that, although there had scarcely 
been a furrow plowed in the whole Judith 
Basin at that time, it could be developed| } : 
into one of the greatest ace 
sections in the world. Last year, a 
to the St. Paul’s railroad building, the! 
Judith Basin, extending some 200 miles) 


paren che the poolir a on of the| 
twenty-two million bushels of wheat} 
grown in Montana as well as a large part 
of the 62,000,000 bushels of all grain, 
marketed by Montana, plac ‘ing it among | 
the foremost grain growing states. 
Unlike the earlier Pacific systems, the! 
St. Paul received no grants of vast tracts) 
of land as an inducement to build. The’ 
company, however, did the next best 
thing for its stockholders. The St. | 
Paul's charter would not permit it to own| 
real estate or timber lands. Therefore, 
before the extension was announced, the 
Milwaukee Land Company was organ- 
ized, as a subsidiary wholly owned by the }/) | 
operating company, to purchase vast! 
tracts of timber lands as well as hundreds| } 
of town sites along the route of the conte m-| 
plated line. Already cutting of timber on, }}) 
certain parts of this land‘is swelling the| 
railroad’s revenue, both through sale of 
ground and transportation of product. 
How much these timber and town site 
assets will ultimately mean to the St. Paul 
stockholders no one can guess; but as I 


i ot 
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have already recorded, the value at this 
early date is estimated at over sixty 
million dollars. 

On the far-sightedness of the purchase| 
of 36,000 acres of coal lands in Tllinois| 
it were needless to comment. 

The St. Paul was the first to troduce| 
a fast night mail train from Chicago to)| 
the Twin Cities and as a result of this 





mail than all the other roads combined. 
“T began studying plans for the Puget} 





Sound extension,” said Mr. Earling later, | 
“thirteen vears before the project. was 
authorized by the stockholders and it is! 
some satisfaction to know that there is not| 
a finer stretch of 2,200 miles of straight-| 
away road in the whole United States. | 
The financial success of the undertaking is 
already assured, while the latent, per 


eral wealth and the hundreds of townsites} 
the company owns mean future benefit for! 
the road’s stockholders. 

“Before the abnormal increase al 
materials and wages occurred the road | 
was well over the crest. The company | 
did not build for the moment, but always | 
with an eye on the future. Given wena 
able railroad legislation and regulation, 
the St. Paul’s troubles should be a thing | 
of the past, not of the future.” 

“Mr. Earling built the Pacific Coast! 
extension so well because he built his! 
heart and soul into it,’’ one Western rail- 
road man declared. While doing this job| 
three times as much dirt was made to fly 
daily as was excavated from the Panama 
Canal in any of its busiest days. 

Mr. Earling has lately set an Pants | 
by the completeness of the St. Paul’s' 
arrangements for handling troop “a 
and war materials over its lines.- 

As chairman of the Board he will bel 
relieved of the detailed responsibilities |} 
of the management of the vast system; 


| 
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The Protectograph—Todd patents 
Todd’s original ‘‘shredding”’ 


Our latest 1918 model Protecto 
Writer protects the full amount in 
the check. 


(in words—not figures), exact to the penny, in two 
vivid colors—a complete word to each stroke of 


the handle. 
legible and uniform method of 
protecting amounts on 
lading, etc. 

This model, 


spacing, automatic feed, automatic 


during bronze type, improved inking, dozens of 


important improvements, covered 


patents. Price $40. 


Other Protectograph models in all sizes 


and prices up to $75—a model for 
business and individual 


The Todd System extends to furnishing own- 


special PROTOD 
Chemical-Fibre checks and drafts made to your 


ers of Todd machines with 


own specifications. Ask for sample 


Check raising is a very real danger 


ness man who does not use the Protectograph. You 
might lose by one check fraud the profits on many 
years’ hard work. Others have. You can profit by 
Let us send youaconfiden- / 
tial book on check swindles, written by a / 


their experience. 


celebrated detective. Free to any 
sible business man who encloses this 
coupon with his business letterhead. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO. 


(Established 1899. World’s Largest 
Makers of Check Protecting Devices) 


1169 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Standard Check Protection 


principle, which first 
gave real protection against check raising. 


This is the fastest, most efficient, 


checks, drafts, 


\) 
the body of 
Writes amount in Dollars and Cents 
writing and 

illustrated above, has automatic 


requirement. 


* Check Frauds and samples 
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bills of 


release, en- 


by exclusive 


every 


s and prices. 
toevery busi- 


¢ Todd 


reSpOn-_" Protect 
P f Co., ae 
we FREE 


’ 
’ 


¢ 
~’ Send to address on 
” enclosed letterhead the 
/” confidential Book on 


of the Protectograph System. 
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, Bin y aie for 
Work or Play 


HETHER you use your Ford for busi- 

ness, for pleasure, or for both, you can 

make this great car still more satisfactory 
by equipping it with the 


SHASSTER®) 


PATENTED Ford 


Shock Absorber cars 


In business use, where running cost is all-im- 
portant, the Hassler should be used because it 
gives you from 20% to 100% greater mileage 
from your tires, reduces up-keep a third and in- 
creases the mileage per gallon of gz as surprisingly. 

In pleasure riding, where comfort is all- -impor- 
tant, the ry should be used because it 
absorbs all jolts and jars, prevents rebound, 
eliminates sidesway and provides the gentle, 
springy action similar to the riding qualities of 


the big $2,000 cars. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a 
set of Hasslers put on your Ford without a cent of expense 
to you. Try them ten days. Then, if you 
are willing to do without them, they 
will be taken off without charge. Don’t 
ride without Hasslers simply beeause 
someone discourages you from trying 
them. Accept this offer and see for your- 
self. Over 200,000 sets in use. Write 


















today—NOW. 
ROBERT Ht. 
Dept. 2-A 






HASSLER, Ine. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








The Santa Fe 


= SHATTERS 


Don t "Send a Penny 
: Examine Watch Free 
W kK are now distributing 5,000 fine Railroad 

Watches to men who will assist us to tell their 
friends of our GREAT W Ars H OFFER. Write 


today. Getin on this OFFE 
ee ED 


FeLLINDIS 228 
SantafeSpecial 
RAILROAD A 
2IJEWE non 
rhat’stGuaran- 
teed for Life,’ thin model, allsizes, adjusted to posi- 


—the one standard railroad watch “ 

tions, adjusted to isochronism, adjusted to tem- 
perature, adjusted to the second. 

Write for FREE Watch Book today 

shows newest watch case designs in 4-colors. READ the so-called SECRETS 
of watch making. READ how youcan save from ONE THIRD toONE 
HALF of your money—Buy «‘Direct,”’ cut out the wholesale jeweler’s profit. 
EASY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOU—Write today— 
Your name on postal brings the FREE watch book. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO., Dept. 0-26 Topeka, Kansas 


AHighSchool Course 
In Two Year's 2800 


ere = 
ete, and simplified hi high school course that you —s 
in two — 3 leeta all college entrance ree 
Seate, epared by leading members of the 
aculties of universities and academies, 
Write for hooklet. Send your name and adirepe ms for cur booke 
letand fu ite today—now. 


pate Sool of Cornageniara, BepP24tTEMcngn, 15. 
Grow Mushrooms 


Start right, have good paying business right 
at home. Mushrooms in big demand every- 
where. Men, women and children can grow 
them, in sheds, cellars, boxes, etc., in spare 
time. Learn expert facts about successful 
growing, from America’s great authority. 
ry os for free illus. public _ ” “TRUTH 
30UT MUSHROOMS,’ 
dened of Mechreon Pe na Dept. 431, 1342N. Clark Si., Chicago 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10° 


50 AMonth Buysa 

$2 —— Visible Writing & if SMITH 
Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal ar- 
rangement—has Back-spacer—Tabula- 
tortwo color ribbon— Ball Bearing con- 
struction—every operating convenience. 
Five days freetrial. Fully guaran- 
teed. Catalog and special price sent free. 

ARRY A. SMITH 
355 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FIBRE i<s LEGS 


4-POUND FIBRE +e ON EASY 
| a Braces for All Deformities. 









































© 
TERMS, 
Send for Booklet. 
y Trautman, 647 Dean Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| City 


The Melting Pot 


Morsels of Daily Activities 
DURHAM, N.C., man faces trial for 
4% cursing President Wilson. 
America is today the center of 
aeroplane industry of the world. 
On the Ist of November, 1,200. saloons 
Chicago will close, leaving 5,453 still 


the 


open. 
Paul Painleve, the famous French 
mathematician, has been made Minister 


of War in France. 

Wooden shoes are a strong possibility 
if the war lasts much longer, savs a large 
Chicago shoe dealer. 

Rev. James R. Day, 
Syracuse University, says, 
good for the slacker.” 

President Ripley of the Atchison Rail- 
road says that ‘““Gompers is boss and i 
running the country today.” 

A Commissioner of Public Property in 
Haverhill, Mass., has been indicted on a 
charge of larceny and malfeasance in 
office. 

The deepest oil well in the world at 
Beallsville, Pa., that cost over half a 
million dollars has been abandoned as a 
failure. 

A servant employed in a Paterson, 
N. J., home, killed the child of her 
employer because of a grievance against 
the family. 

President Vail of the Bell Telephone | 
System states that nearly ten billion 
tele ‘phone calls are made. a year over the 
Bell System. 

The Senate has approved Senator | 
Lodge’s bill to permit Americans to re- 
tain decorations received from foreign 
governments. 

A nurse in a Poughkeepsie, N. Y., hos- 
accidentally used carbolic acid | 
instead of sweet oil to bathe a baby, and | 
the child died. 

A 31 per cent. drop in building opera- 
tions since August is reported in New| 
York City, due to strikes and inability 
to obtain steel. 

Governor Philipp of Wisconsin de- 
clares that no peace meetings to handicap 
the Government shall be held in Wisconsin | 
while he is governor. 

The warring nations have spent thus 
far $90,000,000,000. The United States | 
alone proposes to spend 23 per cent. of | 
this sum in the first year 

As a result of increases in wages steel 

i] 
rollers in the mills at Youngstown, Ohio, 
are now earning as much as $800 a month | 
or at a rate of $10,000 a year. 

The Adjutant General of Louisiana | 
has requested the Federal Government | 
to furnish separate trains for the move- 
ment of white and negro troops. 

Bishop Henderson of Detroit has issued 
an order that every Methodist church 
in his diocese shall display the Stars and 
Stripes for the duration of the war. 

A Swedish Baptist Church in New York 
recently tendered the use of their 


Chancellor of 


too 


|church to a Jewish Congregation which 


| Was 


unable to raise funds to build a 
synagogue. 

In the interest of economy, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued a 


bulletin advising the use of oil for dressing 


| shoes instead of blacking, as the oil tends 


9,000,000 last year é and 10,000,000 in 1915, 


to preserve the leather. 

The bean production this year in 
America is estimated at nearly 20,000,000 
bushels, as compared with less than 


and is valued at $165, 000,000. 

Mrs. Hattie T. Harl, a school-te: — 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has prepared : 
pledge for school children in which dies “V 
promise not to find fault with any food | 
set before them during the war. | 

It is figured that the ashes from tobacco | 
smoked in this country annually would 
yield over 44,000,000 pounds of potash, 
and 10,000,000 pounds of phosphorus, 
valued as fertilizers at $50,000,000. 


artificial 


| Help,” 


| exclaims: 


| intercourse as 


neutrals. 
'ment’s proposition to unload and _ sail 


from the World’s Cauldron 


The former Socialist mayor of West 
Allis, Wis., has quit the Socialist party, 
saving that he can no longer remain a 
member of an organization which “will 
hamper the Government in its fight.” 

Church members of St. Paul congrega- 
tions have been invited by their ministers 
to bring their Red knitting to 
church with them, justification for such 
an act being found in Matthew 12 : 12. 

. The I. W. W. lumber workers of 
Montana, Idaho and eastern Washington 
are demanding food served in porcelain 


Cross 


-dishes, spring beds and mattresses, free 


hospital service, and a minimum wage of 
$5 a day. 

A Harvard professor of chemistry is 
making experiments with lachrymogenic 
gas for use in the trenches. It causes 
copious weeping that renders accurate 
marksmanship impossible on the part of | 
the enemy. 

Support of 
for an order 


been 


has asked 


organized by St. 


Congress 
recently 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Louis women for the education and care | % 


of soldiers who may return from Europe 
so crippled as to be unable to follow their 
respective trades. 

Roger W. Babson, the statistician, says 
that 2,000 men working 25,000 acres in 


| 


France could supply all food, excepting | 
meats, required for American units of | 
100,000 soldiers, and thus defy the} 


submarine menace. 

The police of Chattanooga are warning 
the druggists of that town against selling | 
to the soldiers from the training « 
stimulants as substitutes for 
liquor, including spirits of ammonia, bay 


| 


‘amps | 


| to good Government positions. 


rum and_ paregoric. 
The body of King Charles XII of 
Sweden, killed battle over 200 years 


| ago, has been disinterred for an autopsy 
| to settle a disputed point in history as 


to whether death came from the enemy’s 
lines or from an assassin. 

In reply to women asking ““How Can I 
Major General Wood says: “If 
you love your husbands and brothers, see 
to it that they are given a_ sporting 
chance; that they are well trained, 
led, and well prepared i in time of peace.” 

The Manufacturers’ Record, comment- 
ing on the attempt of some Western 
Senators to have the minimum price of 
wheat raised from $2 to $3 a bushel, 
“Oh, what a howl there would 
have been if Southern Senators had done 
this in behalf of cotton!” . 

Methodist Bishop Quayle of St. Louis 
recently said that he had never been asked 
to make an address or offer a prayer at a 
liquor convention. The St. 
Liquor Dealers’ Association thereupon 
issued an invitation to the Bishop to do 
both at their next convention. 

English women have declined to meet 
German women at a convention of the 
Catholic Women’s League in Switzer- 
land, claiming it is impossible for English 
women to meet German women in friendly 
long as crimes against 
religion and humanity are committed by 


| Germany. 


More than 100 foreign ships are in 
Atlantic ports loaded with millions of 


/ bushels of grain that is rotting, because 


the embargo act prevents the ships 
sailing with such cargoes for European 
They have rejected the Govern- 


to Australia for carrier work. 

Delegates to the quinquennial conven- 
tion of the International Molders’ Union 
offered a resolution to instruct their 
delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor to work for the defeat of Samuel 
Gompers on the ground that “he has 


| maliciously attacked and knowingly mis- 


represented the great Jewish-American 
labor organizations of New York City.” | 
Let the people rule! 


Louis Retail | 


| tablished 1899. 


| booklet 99. 
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|Sell Insyde Tyres. 





Leslie’s Weekly 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 








Patents 


Secured or Fee Returned. 
actual search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page book free. My 


sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service 
George I’. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Ow 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 




















& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C 
Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 


hooks with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your invention. Advice 
Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C 


Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions.’ 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, e ©. 
AGENTS WANT E D 
Agents to Travel by Automobile to In- 
troduce our fast selling, popular priced household 
necessities. The greatest line on earth. Make $10 a 
day. Complete outfit and automobile furnished 
to workers. Write for exclusive territory. Ameri- 
can Products Co., 5365 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Accident and Health Insurance new 
policy pays $25 weekly, $5,000 in case of death 
Premium $10 and $15 yearly. Big profits and per- 
manent income from renewals to A nts. Write rr 
particulars. Underwriters, Dept. L, Newark, N. J 


Salesman — $6,000 Accidental Death, 

$30.00 Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sick 
Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. $250,000 
deposited Insurance Department. Experience Un- 
necessary Become independent-—own your busi- 
ness. Registration, Dept.7, Newark, N. 


Inner Romer for 





























old or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits 
American Access Co., Dept. L-1, Cincinnati, O. 
Agents—$60.00 a Week. Travel by 


automobile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil 
Lantern. We furnish auto. Write 7“ particulars. 
Thomas Co., 840 North St., Dayton, 


Hosiery and Underwear awe 
offers permanent position supplying regular custom- 
ers. $50.00 to $100.00 monthly. All or spare time 
Credit. O. P arker Mills, 2737 No. 12thSt., Phila., Pa 


HELP WANTED mans 








Civil Service Examinations open the way 
I ean coach you by 
mail at smal! cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE-811.Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C 
Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams”’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. 











Wanted Immediately— ThousandsMen- 
women, 18 or over, for U. S. Government Jobs. War 
means vacancies. $100 a month. Write for list. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G 131, Rochester, N. Y. 


SALESM E N W. ANT E D 
Side Line Men. Do You Want a Real 


one that one order a day will pay you $9.00? No 
eae to carry. Something new. Write to-day 
Canfield Mig. Co., 208 Sigel St., C hicago, Ill. 


Outdoor E lec tric Signs» Outselling 
everything at $27.00 to $295.00. Amazing Commis- 
sions. No experience required. Free Samples 


Chicago. 


PERSONAL _ 
for Old False Teeth. 


false tecth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. We send cash by return mail and hold 
your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 
pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 


Flashtric Sign Works, 








Cash Send Us 


| St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 





BU SINESS OPPORTUNITY _ 
Make Money in the Candy Business; get 
into big paying business; retail, wholesale; start at 
home. It’s clean, easy, big profits. Complete Equip- 
ment given. Write for book, tells how to start. Otter- 
Swain Cor., Suite 139, 4759 Broadway, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS a 
Florida. Get Special pffer on splendid 


land near Jacksonville especfally adapted to truck- 
ing, fruit and poultry culture. Write Jacksonville 
Heights Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONG WRITERS 
Songwriters’ ‘‘Manual & Guide” Sent 
Free. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
copyright and facilitate. Free Publication or Out- 
right Sale of Songs. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 116 Gaicty Bldg., N.Y.City. 


BOOKS 
Be An Artist, Make Money Drawing 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Sugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. _ Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back 
if book returned in ten days. Address Zim Book, 
Desk 10-6, Brunswick Building, New York. 





























How to Sell Goods in South America 
is clearly told by a sales mahager of 25 years’*experi- 
ence. W. E. Aughinbaugh, in ‘Selling Latin Amer- 
ica.”” Read about how to influence sales, bill, 
collect, etc., in this $2,870,000,000 market. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Circular of information_ free. 
_ Sma 1, Maynard & Co., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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World’s Series Commanding Attention 


(Continued from page 476) 


military officials have stated that football 
players make the very highest type of 
soldier, and that the sport 
maintained for the sake of the further 
development of young American man- 
hood, will give an added zest to this 
fall’s battles. 

Football, for the first time since 'we 
began playing the game in the late 60’s or 
early 70’s (the exact date appears to be 
clouded in doubt), will be a wartime sport, 
and will compete for public interest with 
the news from the fighting fronts. How- 
ever, the official sanction which it 
has received will assure it a_ full 
measure of attention wherever games are 
staged. 

The changes in the rules this year, 
measured in the terms of other seasons, 
are fewer in number than in a very long 
time. In fact, the game now appears so 
standardized that further far-reaching 
changessare unnecessary. What changes 
have been made for this fall’s games are 
in the interest of cleaner play and better 
sportsmanship on the gridiron. If foot- 
ball has given us some of our best soldiers, 
let us turn out and encourage those who 
will be the country’s leading warriors in 
the future. 


The War and Baseball 


All season the baseball fan has asked, 
“What is wrong with certain major league 
pitchers this year? They are shy some- 
thing.” 

The managers appreciated the unusual 
conditions even before the patrons of the 
sport, and though all tried for a sohition 
of the riddle, it was not until quite re- 
cently that what was believed to be the 
fault was discovered and accepted by 
players and team directors as the real 
reason for the season’s lapses in unex- | 
pected quarters. 

First it was noted that twirlers, looked 
upon as among the steadiest in the big 
show, would go into the box toward the 
close of games, with their teams in the 
lead and but few hits against them, and 
then do so poorly that they were com- 
pelled to quit the contest. Some of these 
veteran stars even “blew” in the ninth 
inning, and for a considerable time only 
a handful of luminaries were able to dis- 
count the undiscovered handicap. 

Finally some of the wise ones who had 
been giving the matter the closest study 
put the blame on the balls used this 
season, which many of the players 
declared, and in no gentle terms, were 
deader than ever, and would not keep 
their shape. 

This probably, in some quarters, will 
he denied, but a good, healthy wallop 
hy some of the game’s real sluggers did 
make the average ball lopsided, and the 
players knew it. The pitchers com- 
plained that the balls returned to them 
were out of shape, but the umpires, in 
most instances, refused to discard them 
unless the covers had been ripped or 
unduly roughened. At that the covers of 

the sphe res became rough much sooner 
than they should, and this handicapped 
certain twirlers, particularly those who 
lo their best work when handling smooth, 
perfectly-shaped balls. In some in- 
‘tances the pitchers protested that 
they were nearly throwing their arms 
ut trying to control these out-of-shape 
halls. 

The slugging batsmen also complained 
hitterly, asserting that some perfectly hit 
halls fell fifty feet or more short of where 
they should, were the “ pellets”’ as live as 
they should have been. 

The blame for this situation, like many 
others, is being placed on the war. Some 
manufacturers of baseballs have ad- 
mitted that since the beginning of the 
European war the demand for leather has 
been so great that they were unable to 


must be} 





obtain the proper covering, and that an 
inferior domestic product was used. Re- 
cently, it is said, it has been practically | 
impossible to obtain the Siberian pony 
hides from which the leather for most | 
baseballs were made and also the Aus- 


| tralian yarn with which the centres were 


wound. In addition to the usual demand 
for balls, there have been orders for thou- 
sands for the use of the troops on the con- 
tinent, and for the detachments sent | 
from this country. 

Recently, it is reported, the demand 
for baseballs became so great that all or- | 
ders could not be filled, and many balls | 
which had been used, but not greatly 
damaged, were sent to the manufac- 
turers, recovered and then returned to 
the clubs. | 

If it is true that inferior baseballs have | 
interfered with the sport this year, the | 
question naturally arises—will the pellets 
turned out next year be worse? 


Miracle Men Come to Grief 

When, in 1914, George Stallings piloted 
the Boston Braves from the tail-end of the 
National League procession to the van 
of that organization and directed their 
endeavors when they captured the world’s 
championship in four straight games, all | 
fandom hailed him as baseball’s ‘‘ Miracle 
Man.” At the same time they gave due 
credit to Fred Mitchell who coached 
Stallings’ young men. 

Last winter this combination split, 
Stallings remaining with the Boston team 
and his adviser taking up the burden of | 
handling the Chicago Cubs. There were | 
some who believed that Mitchell pos- 
sessed a keener insight into the inner | 
workings of the national pastime which | 
made him the more valuable of the pair, 
and these prophesied that he was more | 

| 


than likely to have his new charges repeat 


| the successes of the Braves. 





But prophecy is one thing and fulfil-| 
ment another. Both men_ probably | 

| 
worked hard throughout the season now | 
nearing its end, but neither has accom- | 
plished anything of moment. Their | 
teams have been poor performers most of | 
the time, and the finish of these clubs | 
will be so bad that it will leave nothing | 
for their directors to do but utilize the | 
winter to build anew in the hope of con- 
structing outfits capable of making a 
genuine fight next year. United they 
produced a sensation. Separated they 
have done little but disappoint their ad- 
mirers. 

Stallings already has broken up com- 
pletely the aggregation which won a 
world’s championship, and some of the 
men on the team today are dué to follow 
those who already have departed. When 
Mitchell went to Chicago he was handed 
a second division team and from the start 
appreciated that he faced a big task to 
make a pennant contender out of the ma- 
terial he inherited from Joe Tinker. 

Mitchell needs new pitchers sorely and 
will reconstruct part of his infield. Stall- 
ings wants a first-class catcher and some 
infielders badly. If they can obtain what 
they are after their clubs may make the 
first division next season and so well up 
that they will annoy the pennant con- 
tenders. If this happens they will indeed 
prove themselves to be “‘miracle men,” 
for the war will take many young players 
from both major leagues. The minors 
are turning out but few sensational per- 
formers this year who appear sufficiently 
ripe to take their places on the firing line 
in the big show and it will probably be up 
to Stallings and Mitchell to take raw ma- 
terial and develop it to fill the gaps in the 
Braves’ and Cubs’ lineups. Here's luck 
to them, but will they be able to disprove, 
what now appears to be obvious, that in 
the case of the pennant-winning Braves 
two heads were better than one. 
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W. L. Douglas learned 
how to design, draft and 
fit shoes, also gained val- 
uable retail shoe store 
in Golden 


experience 


City, Colo. 





CAUTION—Be sure 


the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 
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'W L.DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $350 $4 $459 $5 56 78 & $8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 2 
Shoes in the World. ©® 


.L.Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
thebottom of every pair of shoes 
atthe factory. The value is guar- 
anteedandthe wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they doin New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 


















he quality of W.L.Doug- BOYS SHOES 
lac productis guaranteed Best in the World 
by more than 40 years expe- $3 $2.50 $2 


rience in making fine shoes. 

The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the bottom, TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


Vib Goveglad 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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BUCKSKIN Tires 


hure—t 4 

From Factory To You 5 ed ene sc p sitions te 

Every Buckskin Tire, both plain perature an am. En- 

and Non-skid, carries with it a } Satad at factory into your choice 

4000-MILE 2 i | A | ] 
GUARANTEE ewe 


Try Buckskins once and be con- 
¢ Write for details of our 
special offer and illustrated booklet, 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Cartledge St., Carrollxon, O. 


Western Dist, Office: 
1436 S, Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Lowest Prices in America 





The master- 
piece of watch 


A es 50 a Month 






—. Burlington 

men Gi women 

The great Burlington Watch sent on simple on 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month, You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you hy to choose from, 
Your name and address on postcard is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 


Porlegios Wotch Co. Dest, 2447 19th & Marshall Blvd. Chicago 
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‘‘War Babies’’ 





JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CITY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


HIS amusing picture, in full 
colors, 9x12, mounted ona heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 















Own a genuine diamond. 


Beautiful Diamonds Sent on Approval 


allebarges paid. After you have made a thorough examination and are satisfied as to the 
quality and value, pay 20 per cent. of the prico and only 1() per cent. per month thereafter. 
If not satisfactory, return it at our expense. 
tificate furnished guaranteeing the quality o. every diamond. 
us can be exchanged ata yearly increased value of7 1-2 per cent. on alarger purchase. 
Send 


Inc., 2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 









-No Money Down. Order any dia- 
mond from our catalog; we will acnd it, 


Don't pay a cent until you are satisfied. Cer- 
Your diamond purchased from 


t our free Catalog De Luxe No. 28A. 
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For the first time! —the complete published 





works of Morgan Robertson, in 8 volumes! 











At the request of a number of admirers of Morgan Robertson, including a group of 
prominent writers like Booth Tarkington, Irvin Cobb and Robert W. Chambers, we are 
bringing out this fall a uniform set of the complete published works of Morgan Rebertson. 

Our manufacturing de- 

- ; partment pointed out to us 

ev fz ‘ that while we were engaged 

ps -< he in the making of this limited 

‘ 2 edition we could very eco- 

\W nomically produce a_ few 

thousand extra sets at no in- 
creased expense other than 
the actual cost of the paper 
and binding of the extra sets. 
We readily O. kayed this sug- 
gestion, because we saw an 
opportunity in these days of 
high-cost-of-living to produce 
a handsome 8 volume set of 
Morgan Robertson’s great 
stories which we could pre- 
sent to subscribers for the 
Metropolitan and McClure’s. 
It is now your oppor- 
tunity, today, to secure one of 
these sets of Morgan Robert- 
son’s complete published 
stories in 8 volumes. Mind 
you, this set will not be sold 
in the book stores or by 





Neither ever saw a human being before! 


A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that’s left of a 
ship's company. On the opposite side of the island a baby girl 


is cast up. Both grow up—neither knows of the other. How 
they survive—how they meet—what they think—throws a light 


on how our prehistoric ancestors may have lived- ~a vivid agents. This is your first and 
picture of instinct and need for love. This story, ‘* Primordial,” last ch e All y 7] ave t 
and the sequel, ‘The Three Laws and the Golden Rule,” are ast chance, you have to 


two of Morgan Robertson's most talked about stories—startling do to start a set 
pieces of fiction in a field which none but a genius would dare 
enter. In the sequel to ‘‘ Primordial’’ Morgan Robertson tells 
of the awakening of these two young people to the immutable 
laws of nature. It is an idyl of young love. 


of these 
books to your home and your 
subscription for the Metro- 
politan and McClure’s for 15 
months is to mail to us today the coupon below. Then you pay, in convenient monthly 
payments, only a little more than what the magazines would actually cost you if you 
bought them at a newsstand. In fact, the extra amount you pay just about covers the 
handling and shipping cost of the 8 volumes of Morgan Robertson to your home. A 
generous royalty is paid Morgan Robertson's widow on every set distributed; the only in- 
come she enjoys. 

After you have read the endorsements of Morgan Robertson’s stories as told you by 
the great writers of America on this page you will want to have a complete set of his 
stories. Now is your chance. Your last chance. Don’t fail to mail the coupon today. 


A Prize for Your Promptness 
Copy of “ Morgan Robertson, The Man” 


If your coupon is réceived in our office within the 
next 30 days we will include in your 8 volume set 
of Morgan Robertson's Works an extra volume in 
uniform binding, ‘‘Morgan Robertson, the Man.” 
Our supply of these books, originally published 
for private circulation, is limited. It contains Mor- 
gan Robertson's own story of his life and a number 
of contributions written by his friends who made 
up the old literary Bohemia of New York. 


HowYouCan Get the 8 Volumes of Morgan Robertson 


The 8 Morgan Robertson books pictured and 
described for you on this page and 30 copies of 
the Metropolitan and McClure’s, America’s two 
leading magazines, will start to your home the day we receive from you the coupon, which only 

requires this minute your signature, a postage stamp and a dollar bill. This set 


What America’s Great Writers 
Say of Morgan Robertson’s Stories 

“A master of his art. No lover of real stories can 
afford to miss reading Morgan Robertson's works.”’ 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

“I hold a very high opinion of Morgan Robert- 
son’s work. Please enter my subscription for your 
new edition.” ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
“No American writer has written better short 
stories than Morgan Robertson. No American 
writer ever wrote as good sea stories as he has 
written.” IRVIN COBB 
**His stories are bully—his sea is foamy and his 


have hair on their chests. 
~ pay as BOOTH TARKINGTON 



























nw of Morgan Robertson books will not be sold in the book stores or by agents. This is your first and 
" probably your last chance to get them. All you pay is $1.00 now and a dollar a month for 
Metropolitan only six months, which is a little more than you would pay for the 30 maga- 
32 F hA zines you will receive if you bought them at a newsstand. In fact, the small 
4 a he pag excess just about covers handling and shipping charges on the 8 beautiful volumes in hand- 


some binding which you will receive. The 8 books contain over 70 stories, 2,000 
pages and over 600,000 words. They are printed on fine paper and easy-to-read 
type from’ new plates, in handsome red cloth binding, uniform editions, with 
titles stamped in gold. Each set of 8 volumes is carefully packed in a card- 
board carton, sent carriage charges prepaid and guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition. In addition to containing a remarkable collection of live in- 
teresting stories, these books will be an eye pleasing addition to the 
best library in the country. For lovers of beautiful books we 
have made a special edition de luxe in full red leather 
binding. The set in this special binding may be 
received by the extra payment of only $1.00 a 
month for four months. Indicate your choice of 
binding when you mail the coupon. 
If you wish to make one payment, deduct 5% for cash. 
(Personal checks accepted.) 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Please send 
me the set of 
Morgan Robertson's 
complete published 
works in 8 volumes, 
bound in red cloth, 
and enter my name for 
a 1I5 months’ subscription 
for the Metropolitan and 
a «5 months’ subscription for 
McClure’s. Enclosed is $1.00, I 
agree to pay $1.00 a month for 
6 months hereafter, total payment 
of $7.00, which I understand pays in 
fullfor my set of 8 volumes and my 15 
months’ subscription to the Metropolitan 
and McClure’s. 


Name 


SHOR Ecases cs 


NOD abs go WaNipieih ae 66.64 40.4 04 00.0.2 oem e 
If you wish to pay it all at once a special, cash dis- 
count of 5% is allowed. Magazines may be sent to different 
addresses. If you are at present a subscriber to either maga- 
zine your subscription will be extended. Postage extra out- 








side of the United States. 











Leslie’s Weekly 


When Quinby Visits Washington 


Continued from page 469) 


but he told everybody he knew—how 
the crowd down there was milling around 
like a bunch of cattle, and the club 
members told everybody they knew, with 
a few more trimmings, just what this 
country was up against, ete. 

“What am I going to do for my coun- 
try, you ask? Not a solitary thing, 
Smith, I'm not going down there and 
subject myself to snubs. Nothing doing; 
they will have to hunt me.” 

All untrue of course, but what a lot of 
people think just the same. 

For the story of Josiah H. Quinby is the 
story of hundreds of such men throughout 
the country who have come to Washing- 
ton at a personal sacrifice of time, arrived 
here full of enthusiastic desire to help, 
and gone away with a feeling of chagrin 
and bitter criticism for the Federal 
Government and everybody connected 
with it, and forthwith communicated this 
feeling to everybody with whom they 
have since come in contact. If there is 
an idea that newspapers are the only 
means of creating public sentiment in a 
community, just put your ear to the 
ground and listen! 

So much for unasked criticism. 
for a little construction. 

I know perfectly well that it would be 
humanly impossible for the heads of the 
various departments, bureaus, and the 
thousand-and-one unofficial, but — in- 
valuable. civilian committees to see all 
the people who wish to see them and to 
listen patiently to the wildcat schemes of 
every Tom, Dick, or Harry ‘and the boll 
weevils, brown-tailed moths, and white 
pine blisters who have invented a tent pin 
that will serve as a fireless cooker while 
the soldier boy is out in the field and that 
will have his supper ready for him when 
he comes back, or to the individual whose 
mother-in-law has had a vision of how 
the submarine horror can be ended by 
simply sneaking into the Kiel Canal and 
painting the German “subs” with radium 
so that they will shine under the water 
like the entrance to a movie theater and 
can, therefore, be avoided. These are 
always with us like the fellow who urged 
that all preachers should be drafted into 
the air service because they were already 
good sky pilots! 

After living twenty years in Washing- 
ton, I know something of the conditions; 
know the atmosphere around official 
offices, and from my experience in the 
newspaper and magazine game, I know 
of the necessity of protecting the over- 
worked department heads and the men 
who, just as disinterestedly as Quinby, 
have side-tracked their own business 
interests to serve their country without 
pay in an advisory capacity on a thou- 
sand-and-one committees and sub-com- 
mittees incident to this war, who would 
be unable to accomplish anything if 
buffer safeguards were not thrown around 
them. But I should also like to say 
that a little consideration is due to the 
smalltown Quinbys and that, sooner or 
later, some light of this sort will trickle 
through. 

My suggestion is that there be estab- 
lished in Washington a Bureau of Federal 
Industrial Information; that there should 
be placed at the head of this bureau some 
big, broad-gauged business man used to 
handling affairs, who possesses tact and 
personality, which go hand-in-hand with 
good business sense; that he should be 
given a half dozen or a dozen assistants, 
picked along the same line, and then let 
it be known through the newspapers and 
through publicity outlets that this is the 
place to go to when you visit Washington 
with a purpose. 

When Josiah H. Quinby descends upon 
Washington with his proposition to make 
his plant and resources available to the 
Federal Government for manufacturing 
wing-bolts, which it may be sadly in need 


Now, 





of some day, or a_ thousand-and-one 
things which wing-bolts typify, he would 
go direct to this bureau and make an 
appointment to see either the director 
or one of his assistants at such and such 
an hour. He would then be given « 
card stating that the interview had 
been properly scheduled and would 
be for a period of ten minutes; that 
if he were not there on the instant, 
unfortunately, he would lose his chanc 
that day, since a Quinby from another 
part of the country had the ten minute; 
following. 

Quinby at the appointed time would 
lay his proposition before an intelligent! 
man who could grasp the facts, take his 
name and hotel address, tell him to look 
out for a communication the next day, 
consult with one or two of his associates 
if necessary, and then send him a card of 
identification with the name of exactly 
the person in the proper department of 
the government that he should see, with 
the time of the appointment marked 
thereon for the next day or the day fol- 
lowing, as the case may be. 

In this way, the Quinbys will only 
have to tell their story twice. Their 
names and their business will then be 
carded and catalogued by the proper 
man and the proper bureau, so that they 
can be available to every branch of the 
service. For instance—if the purchasing 
agent of the bureau of construction (navy) 
found that only a third of the emergency 
quantity of wing-bolts were available 
within the necessary limit of time, Quin- 
by’s plant could be taken then in hand on 
48 hours’ notice and this small problem 
would be solved. Further, if acertain 
kind of wing-bolts were needed by the 
Quartermaster of the Army, the Quarter- 
master’s Department would not have to 
hunt all over the country, but could send 
over to the Bureau of Federal Industrial 
Information and say that they were in 
need of a million wing-bolts and ask where 
they could best get a bid on them. The 
index could be consulted, and the Quarter- 
master could get in touch with Quinby 
instantly by summoning him to Washing- 
ton or writing. 

Last but not least, the Quinbys would 
return to their native heath, where they 
are big frogs in little puddles, and would 
make speeches at their chambers of com- 
merce luncheons, tell of the wonderful 
way in which the business of the govern- 
ment is being handled in Washington and 
the courteous treatment they had received 
at the hands of this bureau; and, instead 
of communicating their hurt pride and 
disappomtment, they would radiate patri- 
otism and demand co-operation from 
everybody in their vicinity. 

No doubt, this has been done in many 
instances and the mobilization of hun- 
dreds of important plants brought about, 
but it has not been done on a broad 
enough scale, for there are Quinbys com- 
ing into Washington and going away on 
every train today, right now, this minute. 
If you have any doubt in your mind, just 
circle around in Washington and talk to 
some of ’em as I have. 

It will be worse than useless to appoint 
a $5,000-a-year man with a covey of 
$3,000-a-year assistants for this work, 
but there should be drafted a $25,000 or 
a $50,000-man who will work, as many 
others are now doing, without compensa- 
tion other than the fact that he is serving 
his country, and he can, in turn, com- 
mandeer the services of a flock of assis- 
tants who combine the elements of good 
business judgment, courtesy, and tact. 
Busy as the real men at the Nation’s 
Capital are, one of the best campaigns 
possible would be the building, rather 
than the destruction, of the small town 
Quinbys’ enthusiasm. Washington should 
be the storage battery, not the ground 


wire, of patriotism. 
' 
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holes in the wall’ fountain pen. Ink can’t 
get out to soilclothesor person. In event of 
accident to interior mechanism the pen 
automatically changes from a Self-Fillerto 
non-Self-Filler without interruption of serviced 


< a PARKER INK TABLETS 
for a soldier’s“kit” in place of fluid ink. 
Ten cents per box of 36 tablets 
Parker Pen Co., 180 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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Terms as low as $l a month 


Charge accounts opened with any 
honest person on very liberal terms, 

No security required.- Goods sent 

m™| prepaid to your bank or express sub- 
ayia | ject to examination and approval. If 
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About Five Years Ago A Woman 
In New York Asked Her Business 
Advisor, ‘‘Why Can’t I Buy 
Bonds In A Department Store?”’ 


This was the beginning of the 
Thrift Bond idea. The business 
man started to investigate. He 
did much traveling in this and 
foreign countries. He inter- 
viewed bankers, lawyers and 
merchants. He compiled sta- 
tistics and made tests. He in- 
terested a group of high-grade, 
successful, conservative men in 
the enterprise. 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


are 3% certificates of ownership 
in governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York as 
Trustee. 

They furnish an absolutely 
safe, convenient medium of sav- 
ing and investment and should 
be on sale in every store in 
America. 

Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 
and $100 units and are accepted 
at par in exchange for bonds of 
the Liberty Loan with no charge 
to holders except transportation, 
premium and accrued interest, 
if any, at the date of the ex- 
change. 

Correspondence with banks, employers 
and merchants is especially invited. 

Send for pamphlet ‘‘War Savings for 
Workers.” 


National Thrift Bond 


Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 


61 Broadway New York City 


Trustees: 


R. Bayard Cuttin 

Trustee, Franklin Trust Co., New York 
Clarence H. Kelsey, Chairman 

Pres, Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 

New York 
ade Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York 

William Fellowes Morgan 

Pres, Merchants’ Association, New York 
Andrew Squire 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Attorneys, 

Cleveland 
Henry Rogers Winthrop 

Harris, Winthrop & Co., Bankers, New York 


Officers and Directors: 


Henry Bruere 
Ex-Chamberlain of New York City 
Vice-Pres, American Metal Co., New York 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. Equitable Trust Co,, New York 
OB ear Delafield, Treas 
Pres. Franklin Trust Co., New York 
E. Y. Gallaher 
Vice-Pres, Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York 
Lindley M. Garrison 
Ex-Secretary of War 
Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter, 
Attorneys, New Y ork 
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Who Heads Peace Councils?! 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


[* is settled that the United States is | 
to be the real peacemaker of this war. 
I say this because Lloyd George and 
Bonar Law have both said in effect 
that they depend upon America to win 
the war. “The Germans lately have 
been saying,” says Bonar Law, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “‘that the 
Entente was relying on the United States 
as their last hope. I want to say to you 
that we do rely on the United States. 
Without the financial assistance of the 
United States the Allies would have been 
in disastrous straits today.” One of the 
reasons assigned for the recent plea for 
peace from the Vatican is the Pope’s de- 
sire to participate in the conference which 
shall fix the terms of peace. From Rome 
comes a rumor, however, that Italy’s 
entrance into the war two years ago 
hinged upon the condition that no peace 
proposals from the Vatican should be 
seriously considered and that when peace 
negotiations actually begin, the Pope is 
not to be admitted into the pourparlers. 
However that may be, at the head of the 
table should sit representatives of the 
United States, and it is to be hoped these 
representatives will be our ablest and 
most experienced statesmen, irrespective 
of party affiliation, such men as ex- 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, ex-Secre- 
taries of State Knox and Root. 


Hunger Spurs Austria to Peace 

ERMANY’S peace aims, as_ re- 

flected in the press, may be various 
and conflicting, but there is no uncertain 
note in Austria-Hungary’s demand for 
peace. Food Administrator Hoover's 
statement that starvation would win the 
war finds its clearest demonstration in 
Austria-Hungary today. The people of 
the Dual Monarchy are not only hungry, 
they are starving. Certificates have been 
returned attesting death from hunger, 
while many other certificates seek to 
hide the true cause by use of the expres- 
sion “nervous exhaustion.” ‘The Berne 
Freie Zeitung publishes an article by a 
high Austrian official who states that 
Austria-Hungary cannot hold out the 
coming winter, since both soldiers and 
civilians would starve. People by the 
thousands are making pilgrimages to 
various shrines to pray for peace. A 
new party, headed by Dr. Alexander 
Wekerll, Hungarian Premier, has been 
formed to advocate peace without an- 
nexations. Count Michael Karolyi, 
president of the Hungarian Independence 
Party, has started an agitation for an 
early peace, and announced he would 
participate in a peace conference at 
Berne, October 15. Meanwhile, the 
threat of the Italian army to strike deep 
into Austrian territory adds to the 
national apprehension as another winter’s 
fighting is faced. Keep your eye on 
Austria. 


Germany Seeks Ear of Pacifists 


Bes ST as President Wilson has been 
getting the ear of the German people 
over the heads of their Government, so 
the Berlin Government is seeking to reach 
the people of enemy countries with its 
latest peace propaganda. Germany 
knows that no Allied Government, not 
even that of Russia, is ready to talk peace 
on any terms that Wilhelmstrasse is will- 
ing to suggest. Her efforts, constant 
and systematic, to keep the peace pot. 
boiling are intended solely for the pacifist 
element, found in every land. The very 
confusion and contradictions of peace 
rumors support the theory. Some papers 
say it has been decided to surrender 
Belgium; others that Belgium must be 
retained at all costs; some argue for a 








return to the status quo ante; others 


stand for heavy indemnities. The spec- 
tacle of the German press cutting loose 
on the subject of peace is sufficient evi- 
dence of plan on the part of the Govern- 
ment. That plan is to create in the minds 
of the pacifists in other countries the 
notion that Germany is ready for peace 
on satisfactory terms, if only the Allies 
will ask for it. It would be a diplomatic 
victory for Foreign Secretary Kuehlmann 
if he could dupe even one of the Allies 
by his peace drive. 

At no time during the war is there 
less disposition than now to talk peace 
at the Allied capitals. General Smuts, 
former Boer. commander, but now a 
member of the British War Cabinet, says: 
“Today we have won the war, and the 
Germans know it. Yesterday their di- 
recting classes understood it. Tomor- 
row there will not be a single man in the 
German Empire who will not understand 
it. Military victories for Germany in 
the East cannot make up for her defeat 
in a world sense.” Professor Paul Pain- 
leve, new French Premier, addressing the 
Chamber of Deputies, declared that 
France pursued the war “neither for 
conquest nor for vengeance,” but would 
fight on until the “disannexation”’ of 
Alsace-Lorraine and reparation for ruin 
caused by Germany are assured. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, speaking for 
the Administration, declares that we will 


fight “the spying, intriguing, terrorizing 
Germany” until she gives “hostages for 
peace.” 


When Germany finds that her vague 
talk about peace falls cold upon the Al 
lies, we shall see her turning to her own 
people and pleading for support in con- 
tinuing a war of defense. Another recent 
maneuver of Foreign Secretary Kuehl- 
mann is the persistent report of a British 
peace offer, officially denied in London, 
but still circulated, according to Amster- 
dam dispatches, “‘with the object of 
making it easy for the German Govern- 
ment to rally to the attitude of the Reichs- 
tag majority.” Dr. Hermann Rosemeier, 
formerly politicaél editor of the Berliner 
Morgenpost, who resigned early in the 
war because unable to support the 
Government’s policies, and who succeeded 
in entering Switzerland, has no illusions 
as to the task before the Allies. He 
declares that nothing amazes him more 
than that there are still those who 
“imagine a lasting peace can be based 
upon a peaceful understanding with an 
unconquered Germany.” 


Kerensky at Grips with Extreme 
Socialists 

USSIA’S condition was bad enough 

under the domination of the Coun- 
cil of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, 
but if Kerensky yields to the Bolsheviki, 
who, if not checked, will spring into the 
saddle, the permanency of the Govern- 
ment or the continuance of Russia as a 
member of the Allied group of powers will 
be at an end. The Bolsheviki are the 
extreme or international Socialists, who 
have no national ideal, no national 
interests, but who support the principle 
of no nationality, wanting none to domi- 
nate. They stand for immediate peace, 
but not a separate peace between Russia 
and Germany, as such a peace would 
recognize the principle of nationality. 
What they want is a general peace, though 
it is difficult to see how even this could be 
brought about without some recognition 
of the principle of nationality. They 
have adopted resolutions that all repre- 


sentatives of the propertied classes be 


excluded from the Government and that 

private property be abolished. The 

nearest thing in this country to such a 
(Continued on page 490) 
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‘Fifteen men on The Dead Man's Chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum. 


This rude chantey roared through the 
rum-seared throats of that pictur- 
esquely villainous trio, Pew, Black 
Dog, and Long John Silver, who 
that has been held entranced by the 
pages of Treasure Island will ever 
forget it, or that feeling of sheer 
physical delight with which they took 
their first plunge into that bright 
world of adventure and eventfulnes’ 
created by Stevenson, to which they 
were introduced through this master- 
piece of romance. And when we pre- 
sent his magic name in such a connec- 
tion as this— 


STEVENSON 


6 VOLUMES 
$ 25 For the 


P rice Entire Set 


we feel we need add very little to this 
statement to recommend this 


Remarkable Bargain 


to the Intelligent Reading Public 





Excepting, perhaps, that this is an 
English Imported Set, and that our 
offer of the entire set for $2.25 is made 
possible by war conditions in the 


European book market. Just think 
of getting 
Over 250 Titles— 


Novels 
Short Stories 
Essays and Poems 


of the Supreme Master of the Story 
Telling Art—the author of ‘Treasure 
Island,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
““Kidnapped,”’ in an 


Attractive Cloth Binding 
Gold Decorations 
Large Clear Type 
Nearly 3000 Pages 


Each volume Size 634 x 414 inches 


Practically Six Volumes for the 
Price of One! 


Ideal stories of the great outdoors— 
thrilling adventures in the Southern 
Seas — piracy and hidden treasure 
and shipwreck. Glimpses of the shady 
quarters of European capitals—stor- 
ies that take you out of yourself and 
make you forget your troubles. And 
every one of them a masterpiece of 
literature. 


Get Them To-day — They Won’t 
Last Long 


L. 10-6-17 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Enclosed find $2 25, in full payment for the six- 
volume set of Stevenson Send books, carriage 
prepaid, to 
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No more listening 
for the “‘psst” that 


y 





means trouble. No 
more looking for 
what you hope not 
to find—a flat tire. 
40,000 motorists , ; 
have forgotton tire worries by using 
Vie of m4 VY a Oi eo 
A ARYA 
Yr, /. = 
y Y Bi NG miery ROOF 
DIN OY ym 
Y Loli dif yey ; | 
Y; at / SP y 
Us A a Fe Per Pr Ser 
Guaranteed 5,000 Miles Without 
Puncture or New Tube Free 
They are not an experiment — not a 
it mythical theory—but actual, practical, 
ey air-inflated puncture-proof inner tubes 
Ey in your tires in the usual way. 
They cost but little more than plain tubes—last 
much longer. Send for particulars. 
DEALERS are making big money sell- 
ing Toliver guaranteed Tubes 
and Tires. We need more. Your territory 
may still be open— 
=== =MAIL COUPON TODAY=, = = = 
The Toliver Tube and Tire Co., 
1015 Toliver Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please 
send ( ) dealer ( ) user information about your 
Puncture Proof Tubes and 6,000 Mile Tires. 


“Be A Traffic 
Manager 


. Over a half million shippers need men 
) who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest de- 
liveries; how to classify goods and ob- 
tain lowest rates, These are two vital 
™ factors in business competition. The 
man who can classify commodities and figure rout- 
ings most economically can name practically his own 
salary. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


$35 to $100 a Week 


Many pay © great deal more, because the knowledge 
of a Trained Traffic Expert saves them many times 
his salary. Train to enter this new, uncrowded 
profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance, 


se e 

We Train You By Mail 
in your Spare time—at home—while holding your 
present position. The LaSalle Course is endorsed by 
railroads and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
oughly every phase of shipping and transportation, 
Write at once for Big Free Traffic Book and full de- 
tails, We will also send you a valuable book— 


“Ten Years Promotion In One” FREE 


A prominent business man said—‘‘It would pew 
ovary ere rson to get this book even i 
cost him $5.00.’ Free with literature explaining how 
easily you can qualify for a Big Traffic job. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 

“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 

Dept. 1051-C Chicago, Ill. 





“DON'T SHOUT’ 


PHONE affords relief. 





































“*T can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 




























S @ month. WurulzeRr 


200 years of 


AN money saving offer to you. We supply 


instruments to choose fro 


riteforBooklet jipcrai°terms. No obligations. 
2447 


The Ru ih Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 
th St. Rudolot 9) Ss. Wabas 


Don’t Tell and They Will 
Think It’s a Diamond! 


have th 


instrument makang 
The house of Wurlitzer is now making a direct 
. 8. Gov. 


\ Play While You Pay 


Use the instrument while you are paying. 
The Saxophone is easy to play. Handy other 
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'Watching the Nation’s Business 





|new committee will take a hand in the 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


|There were 624 applications in July and 
August. More than 50 per cent. of this 
bred a peril which expert railroad number were college women. The gov- 
men do not attempt to minimize. The | ¢™™ment needs nurses, but only trained 
tremendous amount of supplies that is|®UTSes can be accepted for important 
being carried to northern and eastern work, European experience has shown 
ports of the United States for oversea the vital need of experts behind the firing 
shipments has created imminent danger line and to replace the nurses at home 
of a disastrous freight congestion. To who are drafted for the front. 
meet this problem there has been created 
the new “Co-ordinating Committee on 
Exportation.”’ The title is not lucid, but 
the purpose of the committee is. Its 
membership includes railway experts, 


Avoiding a Serious langer 
HE ship shortage on the Atlantic has 


Dreams of the Trenches 
A N army officer of high rank and a dis- 

tinguished civilian were conducted a 
few nights ago through the sleeping quar- 
army and navy officers, Red Cross and | ters of the men in training for the second 
Food Administration officials and repre- | Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Myer, Va. 
sentatives of our war allies. This group | lt was well past the midnight hour and 
of carefully picked men, working in close the future captains and lieutenants were 
association with the Railroad War Board, | Sleeping at the end of a long day of in- 
will govern the transportation situation. | tensive drilling and study. Their rest 
Its members will regard every railway in | W@S broken by troubled creams. Many 
the United States as a mere part of one | of the slumberers were talking in their 
big system. If lumber or coal speculators | sleep. Thoughts registered on_ their 
attempt to jockey shipments to various | minds the previous day struggled for ex- 
points for purposes of profit, paying de-| Pression. Some chattered the phrases of 
‘ars that are tied up, the | bayonet drill and hand grenade practice. 
| Others, more mentally restless, fancied 


murrage on the 


| » Le Tes « i ao) ’ } ny © 7 ay 66 ; 
'game. If a hard-pressed road needs me- | themselves already in France, “going 


chanical help or new equipment, assis- | OV the top” or following a curtain of 


} i : ’ é 
‘tance will be diverted to the overburdened | fire. A listener, projected into the dormi- 
| A ° . | y , ‘ E 2 : te we 
carrier by borrowing men or rolling stock | tory w ithout knowledge of its purpose, 


'time to time what ports shou 





‘clubs, flung themselves against the Ger- | ning. 
‘man fighting machine and continued to| material for captains in the new training 





describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the MORLEY 
Over a quarter of a million sold. 
The Morley Company, Perry Bidg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 


=» Sent on Free Trial 


We'll send you this superb new Saxophone 
7 onl week’sfreetrial. Use it justasif it were your 
own.Then ff you decide to buy pay only a few dollars 


| 


from other lines less heavily burdened by | Might have supposed he was in a home 
government demands. The ‘Co-ordi-|for the mad. It was, however, merely a 
nating Committee” will decide from | demonstration of the new type of men 
* 5 


various supplies and select the railroads 
to handle the re-routed shipments. If 
the new terminals, one on the Hudson 


filled with youthful candidates whose 
ages averaged twenty-three years. The 


‘river above New York and the other | second list is made up of men generally 


at Newport News, should become | over thirty. _They have come from re- 
“jammed,” the exportation committee | sponsible positions in civil life and have 
will utilize other ports, anywhere from | been keen competitors in the commercial 
Boston to Galveston, until the congestion | world. § Their minds are tuned to a higher 
is relieved. The personnel of the commit- | pitch than their predecessors in the train- 
tee inspires confidence. Its purpose is to | ing camps throughout the country. And 
“kick off the brakes” and keep supplies | they have been schooled to think deeply 
for the allied armies moving at maximum | about the problems that confront them. 
That is why, when suddenly transplanted 


speed and minimum cost. 


Wanted; Trained Nurses 
AVORITE theories about the potency | which challenges the attention of the war 

of patriotism have been shattered by | experts. The first training camps turned 

the lessons of the present war. There is|out excellent young lieutenants who, 
little talk today of America’s ability to} later, will rise rapidly in the line. But 
stop an invading army with untrained} the War Department is now badly in 
lovers of hearth and home. Russia’s sol-| need of captains who will prove trust- 
diers, fired by patriotism and armed with | worthy leaders of men from the begin- 
The army staff will find excellent 


do so in the face of appalling slaughter, | camps where these self-possessed young 
But they were swept back by scientific | warriors attend quietly to their duties in 
equipment and iron discipline. Pa-| daylight hours but dream of the trenches 
triotism, plus efficiency, is what the | at night. 
American government asks from its citi- 
zens. The Committee on Nursing of the 
Council of National Defense is calling for 
trained nurses. Volunteers are needed,| 4 MERICA’S man power has been in- 
not for the firing line, but for the 1,322 creased almost thirteen per cent. by 
training schools for nurses in the United | the action of the United States Senate in 
Sahel ate Eppes Sei rope [PRUNE te ee enh 
inited States approximatel ; egis- | for the drafting of all friendly aliens in the 
tered nurses, of whom only 6,000 are pub- | United States for military service. Under 
lic health nurses. America needs a far) the resolution the President is clothed 
gon ae * _—. pte wat 7 with the poe to yo poy appennniey 
n the prevention Of disease € *S, Lor | 1,275,000 subjects of our war allies to the 
industrial accidents and for the general) \merican colors. In addition to this 
servation of public health. Neverthe- | . sc 3 
preserva Tt | . 7 number, there are 81,000 enemy aliens in 
less, this — supply is being cut | the United States who, although they 
down rapidly by war requirements. | cannot be drafted into actual military 
Thousands have gone voluntarily to | service, are available for work relating to 
France and others have gone into public! the war and can be made to take the 
work, directly or indirectly related to the | places of an equal number of men selected 
gh P These —- — be _ ‘for the army. The conscription of 
1erefore, an appeal has been sent to) friendly aliens is, of course, subject to the 
women’s and co-educ ational colleges and "approval of the diplomatic agents of their 
high-grade private schools. = response, | own nations in this country. The action 
to ~~ ~~ ae a : pt of the Senate not only lines up more than 
one New York hospi ad forty appll- | a million and a quarter new fighting men 
-ants for admission as students last June. : Ge 4 " he 8 
against Germany but removes a ground 
for just complaint. American citizens 


Drafting Germany’s New 
Opponents 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 





50c the case of 6 glass stoppered bottles.—A dv. | (Continued on page 490) 





ld receive | America is training to lead her soldiers at | 
| ry > am 
| the front. The first training camps were 





to an entirely new world, their dreams are | 
troubled. And it is this type of candidate 
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Acid Tests of 
Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 


Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 544—6%. Ask for 


Circular No. M 703 


4 a = WY, 
S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices : 
San Francisco 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Yansas City 
Rochester 


35 years without loss to any investor 

















SIX PER CENT FARM MORTGAGES 


HE productive farm lands of 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and 


Louisiana are the security that 
stands back of our 6% First Farm 
Mortgages. 

Investors should write for our list No. 903 and booklet 


OKLAHOMA FARM 
MORTGAGE CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oldest and Largest Mortgage oy) 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF OKLAHOMA 














Learning to Save 


Are you saving to invest? 

The war is teaching thrift to Amer- 
icans. How widespread is the patri- 
otic response to the need of the 
country and how the emergency is 
teaching millions the satisfaction of 
thrift are explained in Mr. John 
Muir’s ‘The Birth of American 

SPECIALISTS IN 


(0. 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sent on request. 


John Muir & 

















Safety and 
Income 


By placing your money in the 6% 
Secured Real Estate Certificates which 
we offér for sale in convenient denom- 
inations, you make certain of safety and 
uninterrupted income. Both principal 
and interest payments are absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Send us your name and address for 
booklet and detailed information. 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital and Surplus $400,000 

ears we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 

methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
J} which we can recommend after the most thorough 


personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List bho. 716 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for sa: in 


PERKINS &CO. Lawrence Kar 


Investment; Absolutely Safe; Backed 


by first mortgages; exempt from in- 
come tax; 3'4% semi-annually. Write 
Reliance Homestead Association 
Dept. A, New Orleans, La. 















| answer by telegraph. 





| 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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C. D. MOssS ALBERT H. WIGGIN P: B. DOTY 
Vice-President of the Former president of Active vice-president of 
First National Bank the Chase National the Gulf National Bank 
of Lake Charles, La., Bank in New York, one of the most flour- 


and of the Lake Charles who 
Trust and Savings 
Bank, President of 
the influential Lake 
Charles Chamber of 
Commerce and Vice- 
President for Louisiana 
in the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


Nortice.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s Werekiy at the 
home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on 
what is known as “‘Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to 
Preferred subscribers must remit 
directly to the offies of Lestre’s in New York and not 
through any subscription agency. No charge is made 
for answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A  two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to “‘Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, Lestre’s WEEKLY, 
Anonymous communications 
will not be answered. 


HE Public never buys on a declining 

market. This is the best asset of 
the bears. They realize that if they can 
only get the market to decline steadily, 
however slowly, over a period of a few 
weeks or months, this will lead to the 
sacrifice of securities by timid holders. 
That always means a harvest for the 
short seller. 

The tactics of the bear are always the 
same. He seeks out the weakest line of 
stocks for his first attack and follows 
quickly with the next line that begins to 
show signs of a break. He keeps this 
up, like a general who seeks the weak 
points of a fortress, until at last he demor- 
alizes the entire market. Then he hastens 
to accumulate all the securities he can 
varry off from. the bargain counter and 
patiently waits for the turn which always 
comes to give him his profit. 

My readers must not imagine from this 
statement that any group of operators on 
either side is able to dominate the situa- 
tion so completely as to make or break the 
market at will. No one has this power, 
otherwise a few would have all the wealth 
of the country and the stock market would 
cease to exist. 

There are always bears as well as bulls 
in the market, the former seeking to 
force lower prices and the latter higher 
prices. They are like opposing armies. 
Each seeks its opportunity either to pull 
down or build up the market and each 
gathers about it strong reinforcements on 
the prospect of victory. 

Without the outside public either army 
would be helpless. These speculators 
are bold to the point of audacity, often 
risking everything on their judgment. 
This accounts for the sudden and un- 
expected failures of some of the big 
speculators recorded from time to time. 

Let my readers remember that the 


lately 
chairman of the bank’s 
board of directors. He 
is only 49 years of age 
and is the 
bank chairman in the 
city. The other seven 
bank chairmen are 67 
to 78 years old. 





ishing institutions of 
the live and progress- 
ive gulf coast town of 
Beaumont, Texas, rap- 
idly becoming — the 
center of the rice, oil 
and lumber industry. 
He is one of the state’s 
leading financiers. 


became 


youngest 


same bargain counter which the bears 
open for themselves is always open to 
the public. Of course, no one can tell 
when prices have reached their lowest 
limit or their highest point, but it is 
usually safe to judge of the future by the 
past. 

We know that after the panic of 1907 
the reaction carried securities up to a 
figure that yielded handsome profits to 
those who picked them up on the bargain 
counter. The recent decline brought a 
number of securities to the low prices of 
the 1907 panic, among these B. 
Northwestern, D. & H., Illinois Central, 
N. Y. Central, Northern Pacific, Pullman 
and Great Northern. 

The more attractive securities which 
investors prefer, like Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, General Electric, and American 
Telephone, while their shrinkage was 
great, did not reach the low prices of the 
panic. I doubt if they will. 

All investment securities are on a more 
attractive basis than they have been for 
a decade. Bonds of high quality, and 
especially foreign bonds, can be bought 
to yield over 7 per cent. Some of the 
best of the stocks yield over 6 per cent., 
including American Telephone, Southern 
Pacific, U. S. Steel Preferred and Bethle- 
hem Steel Preferred. Among the bonds 
on the bargain counter yielding 7 per 
cent. or better, might be included the 


& O., | 





Rock Island refunding 4’s at 70, Frisco 
general 4’s at 61, and the French and | 
British war loans, which at the close of | 
the war seem bound to sell much higher. 

And the war may be much nearer its 
close than many imagine. Prominent 
bankers with close connection with bank- 
ing circles abroad, and some with strong 
affiliations with German financiers, are 
looking forward to peace within a year, 
many of them predicting an armistice 
before the holidays. The selling of the 
war stocks is partly accounted for by | 
the expectation of an early peace. 

After the war, there will be great 
demand for our raw products which 
means continued activity in our mines 
and in the fields. Our shipyards will be 
busy and our oil refineries too. But all 
industries that are in competition with‘ 
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Preaching the Gospel 


The Gospel of Saving is preached 
today to the American people by a 
goodly company. It is our gospel. 
Our text is: The Purchase of Bonds 
is a Way of Saving Money. It is a 
way within the reach of all—within 
your reach. You don’t have to be 
rich or retired or a plutocrat or a 
capitalist to buy bonds. 





We have for distribution three book- 
lets which we shall be glad to send 
upon request: 

“Systematic Saving at Six Per Cent”’ 
describing our Partial Payment Plan; 
“Steamship Bonds" 

describing this very desirable class of in- 

vestment in which we are specialists, and 
‘‘4 Bond Booklet" 

stating in untechnical language what a_ | 

bond is and how it comes into existence. 





The Tillotson & Wolcott Company 


Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 

NEW YORK: 

DETROIT: 

CINCINNATI: 


115 Broadway 
54 Penobscot Bldg. 
Mercantile Library Bldg. 
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CUSTOMER 
OWNERSHIP 


HE high investment 

merit of securities based 

on Byllesby managed util- 
ities is evidenced by the rapid- 
ly increasin?, number of home 
shareholders. 


Extension of the Byllesby 
plan of customer-ownership is 
of special interest to the Zen- 
eral investor. 


A special descriptive booklet 
will be sent on request. 


H. M. BYLLESBY & C2 


INCORPORATED 


204 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
1204 Trinity Buiiding, - NEW YORK 


QB UWNLUULILLANLL) yg QL yg 


Dhiladelphia, 


A hotel in the center of the 

city, with superior service and 

every comfort at surprisingly 
low rates 


Rooms with Bath 
$2.00 a day and up 
Rooms without Bath 
$7.50 a day and up 


Café and Grill with unexcelled 

cuisine. The Walton Roof 

Garden is one of Philadelphia’s 

Show Places. Dancing every 
evening after 8. 








Booklet on Philadelphia in 
general and the WALTON 
in particular, on request 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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October 6, 1917 


those employing cheaper foreign Jabor 


will slow down. The steel and iron 
industry will be among those, but this 
will stimulate the building trades, the 


makers of railroad equipments and keep 
labor in some lines of work well employed. 

In view of the general situation, if we 
ignore the prevailing spirit of unrest in 
farm and factory, the chances favor the 
buver rather than the seller of securities. 
For this reason I do not advise the sacrifice 
of stocks at a loss. 


Witkes-Barre, Pa.: Anonymous communications are 


not answered, 
~rreator, LiL.: 
your address. 


I have your inquiry, but you fail to 
give me 

ii., Bavtimore, Md.: 
nsolidated Mines. 
SUSQUEHANNA, Pa.: The 
per cents, ought to be very safe, 

S,, Tustin, Cauir.: The stock of the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Company seems to be a “fair business man’s 


I do not advise purchase of Em- 


Dominion of Canada 5 


investment.” 

S., LawreENCcEvuRG, TeNN.: The Afterthought Cop- 
per Co. has had no great success so far. Its stock, par 
$10, is quoted at $1.65. 

H., Lyncupure, Va.: It would be wiser for you to keep 
your money invested at 6 per cent. than to speculate 
with it in the new motor proposition. 


, LyncnBora, Va.: The General Graphite Co. claims 
to have extensive properties of great value in the South. 
Every new mining venture is uncertain. 

P., Granp Raprps, Micnu.: The fact that Cushing De- 
velopment Co. has only just started to drill for oil makes 
the stock nothing more than a gamble. 

B. Loot, N. J.: [ would not, at present, risk any money 
on New Haven stock. Even if it were not in danger of 
going lower the proposed large issue of pfd. will make it 
less desirable. 

C., Hartrorp, Conn.: Thompson Malted Food Com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $1,000,000. No bonded 
debt Its latest report shows that its 
business is expanding. 

W., St. Lours, Mo.: Mexican Petroleum undoubtedly 
has merit, and has some very strong men in its manage- 
ment. With settled conditions in Mexico, it would be a 
very promising proposition, 

K., CAMBRIDGE, Onto: The best on your list at present 
is Midwest, srom the speculative standpoint. 
might also be considered. There seems to be considerable 
liquidation in the low-priced curb oil stocks. 

S., Seartte, Wasu.: All the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Companies are doing a very profitable 
the scarcity of shipping justifies the belief that they can 
It might be well to hold the stock 


and no dividends, 


Cosden 


business, and 
continue to do so, 
for the present. 

H., Buarrsvitte, Pa.: Doble-Det is making a 
successful motor and its business should expand, under 
the motor stocks are not 
decline most of 


roit 
normal conditions. Just now, 
as favorably regarded because of the 
them have sustained. 

W., Centrat City, Iowa: 
protective committee for the D. & R. G. stockholders 
seems to be wise. This is evidently not an attempt to 
freeze out anybody, but an effort to avert loss to the 
stockholders. The trust company is reliable. 

S., Parco Grove, Wis.: Anglo-American Oil pays 30 
per cent. and is in the 8. O. group. It is an excellent busi- 
ness man’s investment. If you are bound to speculate 
you might find your chance in Allen Oil. Wright-Martin 
has possibilities and is a fair long-pull speculation. 

L., Seattie, Wasu.; K., Derrorr. Micu.: The Empire 
Tire & Rubber Corporation is doing a large business. 
The pfd. was offered a year ago at par with the privilege 
of subscribing for 4 shares of the common (par $10) at 
$4.50 per share. There is great competition in the 
business, 

I., Hamitron, N. C.: I see no chance for profit in 
Maxim Munitions. Submarine Boat has large orders from 
the government and it may be better not to sacrifice the 
stock. There is a chance that U.S, Steel will recover some 
of its recent loss. Wright-Martin has fair prospects 
and should not be sacrificed. Ray Hercules is a cheap 
stock with possibilities, but it is highly speculative. 

f,, EastHampton, Mass.: Chevrolet Motor has an 
authorized capital stock of $80,000,000 (par $100). No 
bonded debt. It has a large interest in the common stock 
of General Motors. Initial dividend of 3 per cent. was 
paid last May. It is doing an enormous business and 
has a strong, capable management. The stock has sold 
much higher. Its decline has been in common with that 

f all motor stocks. 

M., Danesvitue, Itut.: While the Republic Motor 
‘Truck Co, is strong and is paying dividends on preferred, 
the common stock is somewhat handicapped by the 
provision that no dividends shall be declared on it until 
the company has accumulated an amount equal to four 

irs pfd. dividend requirements. It is said that last year 
the pfd. dividend was earned several times over. In that 
case the common looks like a good business man’s specula- 
tion, 

H., ABERDEEN, S. D.: Air-craft business is by many 
regarded now as in the same state as- the automobile 
business was at its inception. It is capable of great 
expansion, The Wright-Martin unquestionably has 
strong financial backing and is producing a high type of 
lir-craft motor. Insiders bought the stock at 5. It 
must be placed in the speculative class. Insiders have 
appeared to be liquidating Crown Oil. A profit is always 
1 good thing to take in an oil or mining stock. 

K., Greenwicn, Conn.: (1) It does not seem ad- 

visable to sacrifice your Rock Island pfd. and common. 
In 1916 the railroad earned over fixed charges at the rate 
of $10 per share on common. It is estimated that the 
earnings on common after payment of dividends on pfd. 
will, this year, reach nearly $5. (This figure would be 
larger but for increased cost of labor and materials. 

2) The decline in Cosden is due partly to general market 
conditions and not a little to the issue of 635,000 new 
shares of stock. The company’s earnings are large and 
increasing, 
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)., Bartrmore, Mp.: Pennsylvania is so highly re- 
garded as an investment, and has such a splendid record 
as a dividend payer, that its sale at 
advisable. The Government cannot take over the rail- 
roads without fairly compensating their owners. Ontario 
a dividend this year. Its 
earnings show a falling off. The controlling interest is 
owned by the New Haven, which bought it to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the New York Central. 
Its future is problematical. On any bad break, it would 
be well to even up on both. 

H., St. Josepn, Mo.: 1. Leading air-craft stocks like 
and Wright-Martin have possibilities in view 
of the government's enormous requirement of flying 
machines if the But at present, both of 
these are decidedly speculative, which means that they 
active and sell higher under the stimulus 


war continues, 


may become 
of good reports regarding their earnings, or the contrary. 
2. Kelly-Springfield Tire is one of the largest and most 
prosperous companies in its field. I would not sacrifice 
ts stock nor White Motor, United Motor or Studebaker 
it this time, when things are The liquida- 
tion of the motor stocks can not go much further in the 
opinion of those familiar with the business. 

D., Tyrone, Pa.: 
but it has a heavy capital and bonded indebtedness. The 
February dividend was $1.25. There 
Delaware & Hudson is not 

Haven faces a 
shortly 


at a low ebb. 


Sinclair Oil has a very good property, 


has been consider- 
able liquidation by insiders. 

attractive at New 
and obligations 
s future will be still more clouded. 
that the talk of 
justified, in view of the dividend record the stock has 
had. Royal Dutch 
and is well regarded. Perhaps it is the best on your list. 
might better put his 
dividend-paying stocks or high-class bonds. 


New York, September 29, 1917. 
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FREE 
Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 
ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
uth 


BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


out charge, information compiled care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely interest, offered 


without charge or obligation to readers 0) 


| Leslie's, follows: 


Wisconsin Dairy Farm mortgages, with a good yield, 
are fully described in an interesting free pamphlet, L-25, 
sent to any address by Markham & May Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The Citizens Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, one of the strongest financial institutions in that 
state, accepts deposits by mail from any part of the coun- 
try and allows 4 per cent. interest. Send for free booklet 
L explaining the company’s system. 

Offerings of 7 per cent. farm-mortgages, based on 
cultivated properties in progressive sections of the South, 
are made by G,. L. Miller & Co., Inc., S-1017, Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. (also Miami, Fla). A new booklet, “File 
No. 687,” explaining the Miller service, will be sent to 
any address. 

Inquiries regarding oil, copper and motor stocks, and 
all other listed securities, will be answered, without cost 
to the inquirer, by a competent statistician connected with 
L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 Broadway, New York. This 
company will handle the issues referred to on the partial 
payment plan. 

The surest money-maker is the investor best prepared 
to forecast the future. The world’s largest organization 
devoted to giving advanced information regarding busi- 
ness conditions is the Babson Statistical Association, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Write to the organization's 
department K-2 for free instructive literature. 

Many investors would have had a profit instead of a 
loss had they been better posted on the financial situation. 
“The Bache Review,” a reliable authority on current busi- 
ness affairs, and valuable as an aid to investment, is 
mailed free on applieation to J. S. Bache & Conipany, 
members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Mortgages bearing 6 per cent. interest, on improved 
Southern farms, are offered by the United States Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. These farms are 
productive and the loans represent not more than 50 
per cent of the valuation. The mortgages come in 
amounts of $500 and $1000. Write to the bank for com- 
plete details and its list No. 20. 

The buying of stocks and bonds on the partial payment 
plan has proved a boon to thousands of small investors. 
Many others employ the plan to diversify investments. 
The method is fully explained in free booklet 24-B, 
“Partial Payment Purchases,” sent free on request by 
Sheldon, Morgan & Company, members of N, Y. Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

The “Why” and “How” of saving intelligently is set 
forth in bulletins on the partial payment plan issued by 
John Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots, and members 
of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. 
These booklets, “Partial Payment Precautions,” ‘‘ What 
Small Amounts May Mean” and “On Going Into Debt” 
are helpful and will be sent free on request by Muir & 
Company. 

The great war is putting investments to an acid test. 
A free booklet outlining precautions which will ensure 
safety of invested funds at this time has been issued 
by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New: York, and 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. Every investor should have it. 
Write for it to Straus & Co. and for their current invest- 
ment list describing first-mortgage bonds eo 5% 
to 6 per cent. 

Conservative financiers advise diversified hivemaiete 
as conducing both to safety and success. A study of this 
principle is well worth while. A number of handbooks 
giving useful suggestions along this line will be sent with- 
out charge to any applicant by Slattery & Co., investment 
securities, 40 Exchange Place, New York, together with 
the firm’s fortnightly publication, ‘Investment Op- 
portunities,” which well repays reading. 
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Bonds for the Masses 


:* is becoming increasingly evident 
that the next Liberty Loan— much 
larger than the first—must depend for its 
success on citizens of small or moderate 
means. The 31% per cent. government 
bonds were subscribed for in liberal 
amounts by the rich, because the issue 
was war-exempt and war taxes on big 
incomes derived from corporation secu- 
rities bade fair to be exceedingly heavy. 
The forthcoming bonds will be 4 per 
cents, but the income derived from them 
will be subject to super-tax and the war 
profit tax. That will render them less 
inviting to investors of great wealth, 
for as the income rises so does the super- 
tax. The super-tax on incomes up to 
$100,000 would still leave a better return 
from the 4’s than that from the original 
loan, but the possessor of an income of 
$150,000 would net only 3.55 per cent. 
on his investment in the 4’s. 

Multi-millionaires may buy the 4’s for 
patriotic reasons, ‘but not for profit. 
The new loan will appeal most strongly 
to those whose incomes are not subject to, 
or not so heavily hit by, the super-tax. 
There were over 4,000,000 subscribers 
to the first loan; there is likely to be a 
larger proportion of small subscriptions 
to the coming one. ‘To enable the masses 
to lend their savings to the government, 
the Treasury will issue $5 war savings 
certificates (to be sold in post offices) 
bearing 4 per cent. interest and exchange- 
able for bonds. This, with the chance 
of doing a good turn for the country, will 
undoubtedly induce many people who 
never saved before to save now, in order 
to get these certificates. 

The aggregate of the little hoards thus 
employed will no doubt be immense. 
It will not in itself assure the success of 
the loan, but it will be a considerable 
factor to that end. As the certificates 
will be for solow a sum there will be 
less likelihood of depositors’ withdrawing 
funds from savings banks to make the 
purchases. It would be a calamity if 
savings banks were depleted for this 
purpose, as in order to raise ready cash 
they might be obliged to throw their 
securities holdings on the market at 
sacrifice prices, causing financial disturb- 
ance. It is better for the people to use 
their current savings for purchase of 
government issues and this can be done 
by buying on the installment plan. 

Intelligent investors, small as well as 
large, do not overlook the fact that many 
sound corporation bonds are now yield- 
ing so high a return that it will pay better 
to buy and-pay taxes on them than to 
buy tax-exempt bonds. Few persons can 
afford to put their entire reserve into 
government obligations. They feel the 
need of diversifying investments and even- 
ing up on interest. Especially inviting 
are the short-term notes of reliable cor- 
porations which carry generous yields. 
While the government will probably have 
no difficulty in raising all the money 
it needs, there is likely also to be an 
increasing demand for the excellent senior 
securities now on the financial bargain 
counter. , 


M., San Francisco, Cauir.; V., Reppina, Pa.: Persons 
with limited capital will find attractive and safe invest- 
ments in short- term notes like the General Electric 6’s, 
B. & O. 5’s, and in bonds like American Foréign Securi- 
ties 5°s, Dominion of Canada 5’s, West Shore 4’s, U. P. 
4's, C. B. & Q. 4's, Armour & Co. 
Co. 6's. 

H., SurppeENsBurG, Pa.: Among the well-regarded $100 
bonds yielding 6 per cent. or more on market price are 
American Foreign Securities 5’s, Anglo-French 5’s, Colo. 
& Southern ref. 414’s, Seaboard Air Line first con. 6’s, 
and Rock Island ref. 4’s. There are many other $100 
bonds yielding less than 6 per cent. which are very at- 
tractive investments. 

M., Gitens Fats, N. Y.: Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co.'s first 5’s appear to be well secured, as the company 
has begun to pay dividends on its stock. United Fuel 
Gas 6’s seem safe. The company paid a dividend of 17 
per cent. in 1916, and showed a large surplus. South 
Carolina Light, Power & Railways 5’s are not to be recom- 
mended. They may be safe, but the company suffered 
a deficit in 1916. West Penn Power Co. reports pros- 
perity and the 7 per cent. pfd. looks like a fair business 
man’s investment. 


416’s and Texas 
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ten years has been more rapid than in any other 
seciton of the country 





| The economic progress of the South in the past 
| 
| 
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“TheSeaboard 


The lines of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad extend through 
the most thriving and progres- 
sive parts of the South. It is 
keeping abreast of the growth 
of its territory. 


To show the progress of The 
Seaboard we have prepared a 
pamphlet dealing with— 


Growth of Earning Power— 
Maintenance of Property— 
Financial History 
. Management, etc. 


A copy of this booklet, L-74, 
will be furnished on request 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 























Among the attractive municipal bonds, recently 
purchased, we particularly recommend 
BROWN COUNTY, TEXAS, Court House 6s 
Assessed value $11, 
Tonet 5} 

BOWIE COUNTY, TEXAS, Road and Bridge 


769,000; total debt $93,000 


6s. Assessed value $15,669,000; total debt 
$224,000. Tonet 54% 
Both issues exempt from federal and excess war 
income taxes, No certificate of ownership 
necessary 
GREATER WINNIPEG WATER DISTRICT, 
ss. Assessed value $226,000,000; total debt 
$7,783,112. Toneto\4%. 
Partial payments of 10% accepted. 
CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
220 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4% paid on savings accounts 








To judge correctly the value of securities, it 
is mecessary to know the effect upon them 
of what is happening in the financial world. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


issued weekly, provides for this with clear, con- 
densed information, Copies on application. 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENT 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 














DAIRY FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Write for Interesting Free Pamphlet L-25 


Markham £ May Co. Milwaukee 








3 Month’s 
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In three month’s time in a sinall town, Mark 
Inman took in $1772.90 with Ten-Pinnet—the new auto- 
matic bowling game that is becoming the craze all over 
the country. Think of it, almost $20 a day, with prac- 
tically no expenses! Real bowling but no pin boys—no 
expensive upkeep, Ten-Pinnet offers you the oppor- 
a to get into a clean, money-making business on 
investment. Easy payments out of your profits. 
FREE Book Write today for our free book, 
teiling you all about Ten-Pin- 

net and full particulars of our great special offer. 























TEN-PINNET CO., Dept. 2447 Indianapolis, Ind. 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


4 COUNTANT 


Execative nGnly 2,006 Cortibed 
comes oF 2,000 Comiined: ees ‘Accountants in titer 
ipl gccce vor exccutiy tanta 8” Mans 








tions. ine for CB of kh i 

wa from the sro ground up. Course personally 

5 hie ee & ig Nix-Secretary ier. Fam of Examin- 
cou: icy), an = 

easy terms. Write now fo Fee book of A H sheney taste,” sie 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 1081-H Chicago 
“The World's Greatest Extension University” 
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Watching the . | 


Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 487) 


have responded willingly to the draft. | 
But they have felt that exemption, denied 
to them, should not be extended to 
foreigners who reside in this country and 
who are equally protected by its laws. It 
is an injustice to the members of the new 
National Army to allow aliens to step into 
their places on the farm, in the factory 
and in other employments while they are 
upholding the nation’s honor. 


Wages of Fighting Men 

APTURING American “‘Sammies” is 

a decidedly more lucrative occupa- 
tion for the Prussian soldiers than fighting 
for the fatherland. When the Kaiser 
offered a bonus of $75 to the first man of 
his forces in France who captured an 
American soldier he fixed a sum that 
represents more than three years’ pay of a 
private in the German army. The pay 
given American soldiers, compared with | 
the pay of the British Tommy, the 
French poilu, the Italian Alpini, the Ger- 
man boche and the other fighting men of 
Europe, seems handsome wages. The 
American second-class private will receive 
$33 a month. The French soldier re- 
ceives exactly $31.50 less, or $1.50 a 
month. The Russian private gets thirty- 
two cents a month; the Austria-Hungarian 
troops are given two-and-a-half cents 
aday. Great Britain allows her fighting 
men $7.60 a month at home with an addi- | 
tional allowance for service in France, | 
Mesopotamia and other foreign territories. | 
Italy ranks second in generosity, allowing | 
a monthly minimum of $5.83. Spain com- | 
pensates her soldiers with a monthly 
wage of $4.42; Germany has a wage scale | 
beginning at $1.65; Japan’s soldiers at | 
home receive $8 a year, and Turkey | 
grants her men $11 a year. 


If You Had Bought a Bale 


OON after the beginning of the Euro- 
\) pean war patriotic Americans were 
asked to buy a bale of cotton at $50 to | 
help the Southern planters who could not 
find a market for their one crop. Men 
and women in all sections of the United | 
States, even President Wilson, responded. 
The purchases were dictated by philan- 
thropic motives, but the generous buyers 
might have found philanthropy highly | 
profitable had they held on to their bales. 
America is now facing a cotton shortage. | 
Since the banner yield of 16,783,241 
bales in 1914 the crops have been below, | 
and the consumption above, normal. 
According to the Census Bureau figures 
the surplus cotton carried over from pre- 
vious seasons has been wiped out. The | 
Department of Agriculture estimates the | 
incoming crop at 12,500,000 bales, which | 
is less than the United States and her 
Allies are now using each year. If the 
Census Bureau and Agricultural Depart- 
ment figures aré accepted, the supply of | 
cotton will be a million and a half bales 
short of this year’s demand. The price 
is now double what it was when the 
‘“*Buy-a-Bale”’ campaign was conducted, 
It will undoubtedly go much higher be- 
fore the end of the war. 


Our Appalling National Debt 


T the end of the present conflict in 
Europe the American government 
must face a financial problem worthy the 
genius of a Hamilton. It is certain that the 
present burden of taxation must remain in 
effect indefinitely. The $11,500,000,000 
bond debts, and those to come, must be re- 
tired. In the meantime revenue must be 
raised by taxation to meet the interest due 
the bondholders. The provision for family 
allowances contained in the insurance and 
compensation bill will cost $190,000,000 
the second year. The death compen- 
sation, it is estimated, will cost $22.,- 
000,000. The compensation for total 
disability is placed at $35,000,000, and 











I have sampled all manner of dishes 
In the Old World as well as the New, 
From goulash to Indian pudding, 
From pilapp to plain Irish stew, 
But the jewel of pastry perfection, 
Enchanting the palate and eye, 
Supreme in gastronomic glory, 
Was grandmother's cranberry pie. 
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Cranberry jelly’s delicious 
Newly turned out of the mold, 
Shaped like a pear or a melon, 
Crystalline, crimsgn, and cold, 
Cranberry tart’s a confection 
I never could bear to pass by, 
But the gem of all cranberry dainties 
Was grandmother’s cranberry pie. 
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Grandmother’s Cranberry Pie 


By MINNA IRVING 


Sweet with the sweetness of honey 
And also delightfully tart, 

One whiff of its warm Spicy fragrance 
Would win any epicure’s heart. 

The sunshine and scents of the autumn, 
The red of the bright evening sky, 
Were prisoned and popped in the oven 

In grandmother’s cranberry pie. 


How well I remember the kitchen, 
So sunny and guiltless of dust, 

And the table where grandmother deftly 
Rolled out the delectable crust, 

And cut it in strips which she criss-crossed 
Latticework fashion to lie 

Over the filling of rubies; 
O, what a cranberry pie! 





Grandmother never went walking 
In dresses way up to her knees, 
Nor fox-trotted, lectured, or flirted, 
Nor dawdled at afternoon teas. 
Her Sunday best gown was alpaca 

In December as well as July, 
But nobody ever could beat her 
At making a cranberry pie. 
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for partial disability at $21,000,000. ‘To 
this must be added the amount pay- 
able under the present pension bill, which 
reached $160,000,000 this year. If every 
soldier in the army, at its present size, 
should take out insurance, the cost in the 
second year would reach $1,800,000,000. 


New York’s Best Shows 


ATTRACTIONS TO WHICH YOU MAY §SAFELY 
TAKE YOUR WIFE OR DAUGHTER 
Aeolian Hall Leading artists 
in recitals 


Concerts 


Astor The Very Idea Amusing farce 
about eugen- 
ics 

Belasco Polly With a Past Clever comedy 

Bijou Saturday to Monday New comedy 

Booth De Luxe Annie Absorbing 


mystery play 
Characteristic 
Shaw play 
Music by lead- 
ing organiza- 
tions and 
soloists 
New comedy 
with star cast 
Exceptionally 
clever and 
well-acted 
comedy 
Witty play in 
the manner 
of Shaw 
Mother Carey's Chickens New drama- 
tization of 
novel by 
Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin 
Robert Hil- 
liard in ef- 
fective crook 


Broadhurst Misalliance 


Carnegie Hall Concerts 


Geo. M. Cohan Here Comes the Bride 


Cohan & Harris A Tailor-Made Man 


Comedy The Family Exit 


Cort 


Criterion A Scrap of Paper 


Unusual melo- 
drama 

Uproariously 
funny exper- 
iences of 
Potash and 
Perlmutter 
as film mag- 
nates 

Julia Sander- 
son and Jo- 
seph Caw- 
thorn in 
characteris - 
tic musical 
comedy 

New emotional 
drama 

Comedy  con- 
trasting the 
West and the 


Maxine Elliott Eyes of Youth 


Business Before 
Pleasure 


Eltinge 


Empire Rambler Rose 


Fulton Branded 


Gaiety The Country Cousin 


cas 

Harris Daybreak Melodrama of 
society life 

Mammoth 
vaudeville 
aind spec- 
tacle 

Geo. Arliss in 
interesting 
American 
historical 


Hippodrome Cheer Up 


Knickerbocker 


Diay 
Laurette Tay- 
lor in her 
successful 
war play 
“The College 
Widow” re- 
vived as a 
musical 
comedy 
Drama of the 
Great North- 
west 
Effective dram- 
atization of 
popular 
novel 
Tense melo- 
drama _ con- 
tinued from 
last season 
Smart musical 
comedy at 
close range 
Charming 
dream play 
Unusually 


Liberty Out There 


Longacre Leave it to Jane 


Lyceum Tiger Rose 


Lyric The Masquerader 


Playhouse The Man Who Came 
Back 


Princess Oh, Boy! 


Republic Peter Ibbetson 


Shubert Maytime 
30th Street Mary’s Ankle 


The Land of the Free 


amus- 
ing farce 


48th Street New comedy 
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Who Heads 
Peace Councils? 


(Continued from page 486) 


group is the I. W. W. The Bolsheviki 
represent only a very small proportion 
of the Russian population but they are 
sufficiently strong to swing the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates, 
both at Petrograd and Moscow. It is 
this group with which Kerensky is now 
at grips. The Russian army on the Riga 
front has stiffened, and even regained 
some territory from Hindenburg. More 
important, however, is the conflict be- 
tween. Kerensky and the Bolsheviki. 
The Premier has shown wisdom in de- 
claring Russia to be a republic, and if he 
can find some way to spike the guns of 
the Bolsheviki as successfully as he has 
spiked those of the agitators to restore 
the monarchy, he will then be able, with 
the economic aid of America, to reorgan- 
ize the Russian armies during the winter, 
so that Russia may do her part in the 
big push next Spring. 


Germany’s Big Blunder in Argentine 


HE chief significance of new enemies 

that rise up against Germany from 
among the small neutral nations lies not 
in their military strength, but in their 
economic effect upon Germany after the 
war. his is particularly true in the 
case of Argentine, whose Senate, with 
one dissenting vote only, has declared for 
a break with Germany. Argentine is no 
mean acquisition for the Allies. Her 
entrance into the war will mean the 
opening of Argentine ports to Allied 
warships, and the turning over of German 
merchantmen to the use of the Allies. 
More important still, Argentine wheat 
and meat will come under the embargo 
against the Central Powers. Still more 
significant is the moral effect Argentine’s 
break will have upon all other South 
American countries, and the influence 
Germany’s breach of faith will have upon 
her trade with South America after the 
war is over. Mexico and South America 
were about the only parts of the world, 
outside of her allies, where Germany’s 
trade in time of peace would have been 
free from the prejudices aroused by the 
war. Should the advice of the German 
minister at Argentine to his Government, 
through the privileged medium of the 
Swedish Legation, to “leave no trace” 
in sinking Argentine ships result in 
arousing the resentment and prejudice 
of other South American countries, 
Germany will in effect lose the trade of a 
continent. 


Leslie’s Weekly 


|Is Winter the Best 


Vacation Time? 


(Continued from page 485) 


opinion the low temperature eats up 
bodily fuel, saps vitality and limits all 
one’s powers. Records compiled by busi- 
ness houses, factories and various in. 
dustries prove that winter is the time 
most people need a rest. It may be sur. 
prising to those who term winter days 
as “exhilarating” to know that scientifi- 
cally this is amistake. The cold forces them 
to move briskly to keep the blood stirring 
and generating more heat and because of 
this lovers of the winter are often under the 
impression that this false activity signities 
the possession of the maximum of energy, 

The war this winter will more greatly 
interfere with schedules of service, the 
railroads having limited their train service 
to accommodate the movement of troops 
and the Government is commandeering 
steamships from many of the coastwise 
| lines. For these reasons it is strongly 





_|urged that those who are planning to 
| | take a winter trip make their arrangements 


|early and bear with patience slight dis- 
comforts. The limiting of steamship 
| service along the Atlantic Coast and to 
the West Indies will make it seem a better 
plan to lay out a vacation on the conti- 
nent, where one can travel by train, al- 
| though those who delight in travel by 
water will risk the commandeering of 
ships and will be undeterred by sugges- 
tions of submarine dangers. If we omit 
from the list the West Indies, Bermuda, 
South America and the attractive coast- 
wise trips along the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, we still have the resorts of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, all readily 
reached by rail, and New Orleans with its 
perennial attraction of the Mardi Gras. 
Those who have visited Colorado, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico at this season 
claim they are ideal winter resorts. As 
for California it is superfluous to refer 
to its winter charms. We are so apt to 
think of it as a land of perpetual warmth 
and balmy days that we lose sight of 
the fact that snow is not unknown 
there and that winter sports carnivals 
are not limited to St. Paul, Montreal, 
Quebec and Saranac. This year prepara- 
tions have been made to make the sports 
at Truckee, California, high in the 
Sierras, outshine those of former years 
at St. Moritz. A new feature will be 
wonderful toboggan slides made of har«d 
wood and of which speed on the entire 
non-stop trip around a circular course will 
be the key-note. The new ski-jumping 
platform will be of packed snow and one 
will be able to leap 90 feet on to soft snow 
with all elements of danger eliminated. 
Were it not that steamship service to 
Hawaii might be interfered with by 
Government requirements, we would 
say that there if anywhere the traveler 
could get far away from the war and fee! 
safe. Passing over the climatic and othe: 
attractions, we find in Hawaii an interes! 
that always centers in growth and activ 
ity. Hawaii is a de facto territory of the 
United States. Travelers have exactly 
the same privileges in going to Hawaii 
as they have to the Pacific Coast or thi 
Atlantic seaboard. Honolulu is now, 
and will be, one of the busiest ports not 
only on the entire Pacific Ocean, but also 
in the United States, for with its military 
and naval garrisons, with Kilauea Vol- 
cano always active and accessible to its 
very rim by motor and now a part of 
the new Hawaiian National Park, with 
the Islands caressed by mild winds from 
the north, and with sea bathing the year 
around, the Hawaiian Islands will be a 
tourist Mecca this winter as usual. 


EpitTor's Note—Thts department will give specific 
information to LESLIE’s readers who are planning 
to travel at“home or abroad. Correspondents are re- 
quested to state definitely their destination and time al 
which the proposed trip is to be made. This will 
Sactlitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply 
should be enclosed. Address Editor Travel Bureau, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 226 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“The Unspeakable Turk” 


A compound of avarice, greed and treachery, of 
licentiousness and cruelty, in whose heart is the 
seed of all the basest passions, and whose life is 
devoted to their development and _ gratification; 
whose days are orgies of blood and whose nights 
are saturnalias of debauchery—a race built solely 
for conquest that fell back upon tyranny when 
deserted by the genius of victory—a country torn 

by anarchy and lashed by the hand of insatiable 
masters:—from such a race and country sprang 
Ali Tepalen, Pacha of Janina, who sums up in his 
personality the ideas and morals of the Turk of the 
Nineteenth Century, and whose story is one of the 
most interesting in contemporary history, as told 
by that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre 














Dumas, in his 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


Never Before Translated 


SEEING 
IS the reach of all readers. 


BELIEVING 
$ Is a : ye 


now, with 

the cou- 

pon. But 
be sure to send 
to-day. 

We don’t 
want to disap- 
point you, as so 
often happens 
to applicants for 
our limited 
offers who act 
too late. ‘*To- 
day’’ doesn’t 

» mean next week 
or the week fol- 
lowing. You'll 
never forgive 
yourself if you 
let this opportu- 
nity pass. 

We deliver 































of books as works of art. 


and clear, and the pape 
Gold Tops. 


as Dumas’ masterpiece. 
and other competent judges among English litterateurs. 


heretofore had any knowledge 


while following the 


Nothing in the Whole 
World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a 
part in the world’s history that one cannot 
obtain a thorough knowledge of past times 
without the aid of such a book as this”— 
Savs THE NEW YORK HERALD, recently 
the set, express Teviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 
prepaid. And OF HISTORY. The lover of History is 
we refund your enraptured with the wealth of facts, from 
money if you’re new authorities, brought to bear by Dumas 
not satisfied. upon the life of the charming and beautiful 
but indiscreet and ill-fated Mary Stuart as 
Queen of France and Scotland. Read the 
story of her amours, and of her barbarous 
imprisonment and murderous execution, 
which constitute one of the greatest crimes 
of history, told as Dumas alone*can tell it. 
There is no other work like this. Nowhere 
else can you get so intimate a view of the 
men and women whose misdeeds in every 
quarter of Europe, from Russia to Spain, from 
Turkey to Scotland, have contributed so 


blematic design, as illustrated on this page, with monogram in 
r, all that could be desired. 
The illustrations were made in Paris by M. 
designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


adventures of D’Artagnan and The 
other matchless romances! And all yours at a really nominal price! 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 
with keen delight this, the first and absolutely the only, complete and unexpurgated transla- 
tion of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within 
Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher 
at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the smal] edition it is 
our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers 
The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with em- 


Gold Field. The print is large 
The eight volumes are finished with Real 
Jacques Wagrez, and the specially 


Dumas’ Masterpiece THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is considered by many in France 
The highest praise has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Was it for reasons of state that the French so jealously 
guarded this treasure that over half a century had elapsed before it was given to the English reading world 
and then through the enterprise of an American publisher? 

Think of a fascinating new historical series—of which only the highly privileged few among English readers 
a series full of the human interest appeal, by your favorite author, vivacious, 
witty, ardent, brilliant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, who gave you your first real taste for European history 
Three Musketeers, and the heroes and heroines in _ his 


The Licentious Court of 
the Borgias 


The value of this series, historically, may 
be judged when it is known that there are 
nearly eight hundred personages and places 
introduced, many identified with the most 
famous scenes in medieval and later his- 
tory, while, others take the reader off the 
main thoroughfare among the by-paths of 
historical events. Brilliantly worked into 
a vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the 
vices and crimes of that extraordinary 
family, the Borgias, that furnished one Pope of 
Rome, and some of the blackest pages in history. 
Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous 
crew pictured with all the snap and vim, which 
only Dumas could put into subjects which inter- 
ested him—Cesar, Rodrigo (Alexander VJ), 
Francesco, und the beautiful and depraved Lu- 
crezia, with the intrigues and debaucheries of the 
mediaval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eye- 
witnesses, those naive accounts which, without 
embarrassment, call a spade a spade. 
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much of tragedy to the romantic 
portion of the history of the 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


L-10-6-17 


i 


i 4 waaias . 1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City = 
Park, with Old W orld. And eV ery W ord c Enclosed is $1.00, oe payment on ‘or volume set of Dumas’ “Celebrate d 5 
T . os Faas . - - 4 “rimes,"’ to be shipped charges prepaid agree to remit the full apeck il pric 
bas inds from 1S just as Dumas wrote It. $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following receipt of i ‘ , - reher r- 


wise I will within five days ask for instructions for their return, at your expense 
my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 


ing the year 
1s will be a 
usual. 


None of the editions of Dumas 
contain these stories; and M0 | Name............... 
set of Dumas is complete without | daress............. 
them. 
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In the offices, banks, mills, 
factories, of the big cities 
and little towns. 


Or doing the work of the 
world in the big open— 
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In frozen Alaska, where 
every ounce counts. where 
substitution and “half-good” 
are dangerous. 
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In tropical jungles. 


In navy ward-rooms, on 
far-off army posts, where a 
whiff of the right cigarette 
is a ‘wireless’ from Home. 
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On ranches, golf links, 
ocean liners, campuses, in 
mining camps, clubs, stu- 
dios, newspaper sanctums, 
hotels, stock exchanges, leg- 
islatures, or wherever the 
layman or professional man 
gathers. 
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GREETING—you 
smokers of MURADS, 
wherever you are! 





Wherever the FLAG flies 
or American genius has 


penetrated. 

Greeting! 

MURADS are THE 
Turkish cigarette, aren’t 
they? 


They DO stand the test. 


They DO smooth over the 
rough places and make the 
smooth ones moredelightful. 


You have smoked MUR- 
ADS, and YOU KNOW. 





And you have told the man 
shoulder to shoulder with 
you, about MURADS. 


It is YOU who have made 
MURADS the greatest sell- 
ing Turkish cigarette in the 
world. 


Makers of the Highest Grade 
Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes in the World 
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